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| HERE is a splendor in military greatness, which renders : 


it, to every one, an object of interest. The philosopher, the 
scholar, the philanthropist, and the statesman, may be approyv- 
ed-and respected, but the achievements of the hero dazzle and 
enchant. The useful application of superior intellect to the 
purposes of civil and domestic life, will ultimately ensure vene~ 
tation and gratitude: but what are these, compared with the en- 
thusiastic glow of admiration, which the brilliant exploits of the 
warrior command! Vain are the efforts of reason to destroy 
this peculiar charm of military glory. Though associated with 
isery ia its most distressing forms,and often with the display of 
the most ferocious passions, it still engages the understanding and 
captivates the heart. Wemay read unmoved of the discoveries 
of Newton, the philanthropy of Howard, the learning of Johnson, 
ar even of the eloquence of Cicero or Demosthenes: but who 
can contemplate the exploits of Cesar, ov Alexander, or Bona- 
parte, without being animated, warmed, and intcrested. Nor 
would we wish to divest the hero of his dazzling qualitics.. Glo- 
ry in any shape is a noble incentive, and though war is an evil 
of tremendous magnitude, opposed to the wishes of the philan- 
thropist, as well as of the christian; yet, so long as it dees and 
must exist, we cannot, as patriots, wish to destroy this greatest 
and most efficient stimulus to the exertions of the soldier. 
Whatever doubts.mayhave been entertained of the necessi- 
ty or expediency of our late war with Great Britain, it had the 
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tendency at least, by furnishing the opportunities, to afford ma- 
ny bright and illustrious displays of military greatness. If we 
had occasion sometimes to hang our heads with mortification 
and regret at a want of preparation or at injudicious manage- 
ment in the cabinet, and even at an occasional display of folly and 
cowardice in the field, amends were amply made us for these 
unpleasant emotions, by the enthusiasm and delight, with which 
we heard the shouts of American victory wafted across the At- 
lantic, echoed from the shores of the lakes, or resounding in 
every direction from scenes of action on the land, from the 
fields of Bridgewater and Chippewa in the North to the ever 
memorable plains of New-Orleans in the South. We do not 
believe that any man of candor and intelligence could seriously 
entertain a doubt, even before the evidence furnished by the e- 
vents of the late war, of the heroism and intrepidity of the Amer- 
fcan character. But so long as wars continue among men, 
much advantage may be derived from the occasional necessity, 
however melancholy tt may be, of calling into action all the mil- 
itary greatness which slumbers undeveloped in the season of 
peace, and of proving to the world, that if Achilles sometimes 
sleeps, he cannot be surprised in an effeminate garb, nor easily 
assailed in a vulnerable point. Theevents of the late war am- 
ply displayed the advantages of an occasional opportunity, af- 
torded by a melancholy and awful necessity, of brmging out and 
rendering obvious to the nation the illustrious individuals, on 
whom reliance must be placed in the hour of danger. It is not 
enough to possess the materials for conquest; we must know 
where to find them on a sudden emergency: and, though we 
would not recommend or encourage a war, for this object only; 
though indeed we would always deprecate war asa calamity, 
and, except where honor and duty imperiously require ity would 
even denounce it as a crime; yet we cannotavoid discerning, 
amd would not wish to conceal, the important security, which 
this single consequence of occasional hosulity furnishes to a na- 
tion. 

But, we are aware, the present is not the occasion for pursu- 
ing our reflections on this interesting topic. We proceed 
therefore to the more immediate objects of our present atten- 
tion. 

Among the many distinguished characters, whom the late 
war placed high on the rolls of military fame, the subject of the 
biography now before us, if not pre-eminent, stands at least in 
the foremost rank. Whatever diversity of sentiment may prevail 
res pecting the propriety of certain parts of his conduct, the pe- 
culiar adaptation of his character to the emergencies in which 
he was pluced, and the important services, which, by the most 
in lefatigable exertion and the exercise’ of an invincible energy, 
he rendered his country inthe hour of her darkest peril,cannot be 
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denied and will not soon be forgotten. If there be not a degree of 
thuth, which we have never been willing to allow, in the com- 
mon adage, that republics are ungrateful, general Jackson will 
live for ages, in the gratitude of his country. Wedo not mean 
by this, that the good he has done and the glory he has acquir- 
ed, ought to serve as a shield to protect him from the candid 
investigation of his conduct, or, like the rays of the sun, by their 
dazzling brilliancy, to hide from observation any dark spots in 
his character. We do not mean to say, nor do we think the in- 
ference can fairly be made, that gratitude for one act requires 
the approbation of every other. On the contrary, we are strong- 
ly impressed with the danger, to which we are exposed, of be- 
ing blinded by the glare of military and patriotic achievements, 
to real defects, perhaps dangerous traits, of character. . But 
we do mean to say, that the evidences of patriotism and of heroic 
devotion to the best interests of the nation, afforded by the pub- 
lic services of general Jackson, should shield him from the im- 
putation, unless forced upon us indeed by the clearest and most 
unequivocal evidence, of sordid, mercenary views, or any mo- 
tives incensistent with the most enthusiastic love of country. 

The work new before us was written under circumstances 
favorable, on the one hand, to accuracy in the knowledge and 
statement of facts, though by No means exempt, on the other, 
from the danger of bias. It is indeed always a task of peciliar 
delicacy to write the biography of a living character, or the his- 
tory of recentevents. Partiality or prejudice can seldom, un- 
der such circumstances, be entirely deprived of influence. We 
have been inclined therefore to make a reasonable allowance 
for the strong personal attachment which appears to have ex- 
isted between the writers and the hero of the werk before us; 
and, all things considered, we think the execution of the task 
creditable to the candor and independence of the former. 

The materials were collected, as we are informed in the pre- 
face, the work commenced and carried as far as the end of the 
fourth chapter, (p. 138.) by major Reid, who was the aid-de- 
camp of general Jackson, and consequentiy a part of his mili. 
tary family. At this stage of the work, after proposals had 
been issued for its publication and a long list of subscribers ob- 
tained, it was suddenly arrested by the death of the writer. At 
the solicitation of his friends, and for the benefit of his hcirs, 
Mr. Eaton, also a personal friend of the general, was in- 
duced to take it up where his predecessor had left it, and, a- 
vailing himself of the materials already collected, to bring it to 
a conclusion. 

Though professing to be principally a biography of general 
J ackson, it is) more properly speaking, a history of the events 
of the late war inthe South. A single chapterof sixteen pages 
is all that is deyuted to the first forty seven years of the gene- 
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ral’s life and the remainder of the volume, containing upwards 
of four hundred pages, embraces the events of about two years 
only. : | 

Gen. Jackson was born of Irish parents, on the 15th of March, 
1767, in what was then called the Waxsaw settlement, about 
forty five miles above Camden, in the state of South Carolina. 
His father dicd soon after his birth, and he was left, with two 
brothers, afew years older than himself, to the care of his mo- 
ther. Being intended by her for the ministry, he was early pla- 
ced at a Hourishing academy in the neighborhood, where he 
pursued the study of the dead languages, until the commence- 
ment of the revolutionary war, wheh, ‘at the tender age of four- 
teen, with his brother Robert, he ha:t:ned to the American 
camp, and engaged in the service of his country.” 

In this his first military essay he was taken prisoner, and an inci- 
dent occurred strongly illustrative of that intrepidity and decision 
which have since so conspicuously marked his character. Being 
ordered, in an imperious tone, by a British officer, fo clean hi3 
boots, he positively and peremptorily refused to obey, in conse- 
quence of which refusal he received a severe wound on his hand,in 
attempting to protect his head from a dangerous blow. Soonaf- 
ter his liberation from this most distressing captivity, he lost 
his only surviving brother, and after the interval ot a few weeks 
was called to mourn the death of his mother also. 

“Andrew, the last and only surviving child, confimed to a bed of sick- 
ness, occasioned by the sufferings he had been compelled to undergo 
whilst a prisoner,and by getting wet onhis return from captivity, was thus 
Jeft in the wide world, without a human being with whom he could claim 


a near relationship. ‘The small pox beginning, ebout the same time, to 


make i's appearance upon him, had well nigh terminated his sorrows and 
his existence.” 

On his recovery hc took possession of his estate, which for a 
while ire profusely squandered. At length, however, he renew- 
ed the diligent prosecution of his studies, and, regardless of the 
original intentions of his mother, devoted himself to the profes- 
sion of the law, the practice of which he commenced in the 
state of North Carolina, where he continued until 1788. 

“The western parts of the State of Tennessee were, about this time, 
often spoken of, as presenting flaitering prospects to adventurers. He 
Immediately determined to accompany Judge M*Nairy thither, who was 
appointed and going out to hold the first supreme court that had ever sat 
in the state.” 

Having fixed his residence in this new and rapidly improving 
country, he diligently pursued the practice of his profession, 
and was soon ‘appointed attorney general for the district, im 
which capacity he continued to act for several years.” In 1790 
he was chosen a member of the convention for adopting a state 
constitution. The same year he was elected a representative 
in Congress, and the year succeeding was promoted to a seat im 
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the Senate of the United States. About the same time he was 
appointed Major General of the militia of the State’ of Tennes- 
see, “which appointment he contined to hold, until May, 1814, 
when hé was constituted a Major General in the service of the 
United States.” In 1799 he resigned his seat in the Senate, 
and was immediately appointed a judge of the Supreme Court 


of the State. ‘To the performance, however, of the duties of . 


this office, he esteemed himself incompetent, and in a short 
time resigned it. He nowretired to “an-elegant farm, ten miles 
from Nashville, on the Cumberland river; where, for several 
years, he enjoyed all the comforts of domestic and social inter- 
course,’’ and where he still continues to reside. 

“Abstracted from the busy scenes of public life, surrounded by friends 
whom he loved, and who entertained for him the highest veneration and 
respect, and blessed with an amiable and affectionate consort, nothing 
seemed wanting to the completion of that happiness he so anxicusly desi- 
red whilst in office. But a period approached, when all these endear- 
ments were again to be abandoned, for the duties of more active life.” 

In 1812 war broke out with Great Britain, and Jackson was 
anxious to be employed in the service of his country. 

‘His proud and inflexible mind, however, would not venture to solicit an 
appointment ja the army, now about to be raised. He remained wholly 
unknown, until, at the head of the militia employed against the Creek In- 
dians, his constant vigilance and the splendor of his victories, apprised 


the general government of those great military talents which he so eri- - 


nently possessed, and conspicuously displayed when opporiunities for cx- 
erting them were afforded.” 

Having at length, however, assembled under his command 
about 2500 volunteers, he tendered their services to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and they were accordingly ordered to 
descend the Mississippi for the defence of the lower country. 
In compliance with this order, they proceeded on the 7th of Jan- 
vary 1813, and advancing through cold and ice, arrived at 
Natchez. Here the general received a despatch from the Sec- 
retary at War, Gen. Armstrong, directing him instantly to dis- 
miss from service those undef his command, and to deliver to 
Gen. Wilkinson ali the public property in his possession. This 
order Gen. Jackson instantly determined mot to obey. Among 
his men there were 150 sick, of whom 56 were unable to raise 
their heads, and most of them were destitute of the means of 
defraying their necessary expenses. He resolved therefore 
not to abandon them at a distance fromm home, and 

“Hic lost no time in making known to the Secretary of Warthe resol:- 
tion he had adopted, to disregard the order he had given, and rcturn his ar- 
my to the place where he had received it. Ne painted in strong terms the e- 
“yuls it was calculated to produce, and expressed the astonishmeni? he felt, that 
it should have originated with the famous author of the ‘Newbury Letters,’ 
the then redoubted advocate for soldiers’ righis!!” 

Gen. Wilkinson remonstrated with him on the great resnog- 
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sibility he was about to assume, and attempted to enlist the 
men, whom he had been ordered to discharge. But Jackson 
continued firm to his purpose, and resolutely prohibited the en- 
Histment of his men. The quarter-master too, who was ordered 
to furnish supplies for his return home, attempted to defeat his 
object by discharging the waggons which had been previously 
engared. Jacksen however was not so easily overcome. He 
seized the waggzons and used them for the transportation of his 
sick. On his arrival at Nashville, he communicated the cir- 
cumstances to the President of the United States and assigned 
the reasons by which he had been actuated. His conduct was 
approved of, and the expenses incurred directed to be paid.”’ 
Thus, in the outset of his career, Gen. Jackson assumed the 
responsibility, and evinced the disposition, to be governed by 
the dictates of his own judgment, even when directly opposed to 
the orders of a superior. This, ina military man, is certainly 
assuming dangerous ground. Subordination is the life of dis- 
cipline; ¢ end if every commanding officer may exercise the priv- 
ilege of using his own discretion, how are the operations of an 
army to be regulated? Abhorrent as it may appear to our re- 
ieeay® notions, implicit obedience is a fundamental principle 
of military science, and that officer, who in any case sets an ex- 
ample cf "insubordination, or of contemptuous disregard to the 
orders of his superior, furnishes, to say the least, a dangerous 
precedent. Itmust nevertheless be acknowledged, thatthere is 
no general — entirely without exceptions. An emergency 
may occur, when disobedience may become a duty; for, let it 
be remembered, there are p ‘inciples of action stronger than the 
obligations of military discipline. We cannot therefore admit, 
in its full extent, the correctness of the doctrine, which would 
condemn a soldier for doing what is rigit, when ordered by his 
officer to do whatis wrong. The soldier indeed, who ventures, 
even from acon, victi on of duty, to disobey his orders, assumes 
an awful and hazardous responsibility. The excuse is liable to 
many suspicions, and will always be received with extreme cau- 
tion. ‘That in the epinicn of the Commander in Chief, the con- 
duct of Gen. Jackson, in the case just referred to, was, upon 
this principle, excusable if not praisew orthy, his decision res- 
pecting it plainly imp lies. That the same judgment has been, 
or will be, passed upon it by the appellate tribunal of public o- 


pinion, is se rm scarcely ‘a obvious. 

There are seldom indeed occasions, where a discretionary 
power iets not to be left with the officer entrusted with im- 
mediate command. How can it be expected, that the head of 
the war department, sitting quietly in his closet at home, or in- 
deed that any individual remote from the scene of action,should 
be a competent judge of the course proper to be pursued, in all 
its details, by the commander of a military force. How absurd 
then, under such circumstances, to issye unconditional orders; 
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The destruction of Fort Mimms, in the Mississippi Territo- 
ry, where nearly 300 persons were slain with savage barbarity, 
by the Creek Indians, on the 30th of August, 1813, led to the 
sanguinary war against that deluded nation. The necessity of 
prompt and energetic measures was obvious, and 

“The anxiety felt on the occasion was greatly increased, from an ap- | 
prehension that general Jackson wauld not be able to command.”—*He 
was at this time confined to his room, witha fractured arm and 2 wound in 
his body bya pistol ball, received in a private encounter, some time b«~ 
fore.” | 

In vain will reason, or law, or religion, or all combined, ai- 
tempt to eradicate the practice of duelling, so long as men like 
Jackson, and Perry, and Hamilton, give it the powerful sanc- 
tion of their approbation or their example. It is in the power 
of such men, and of such men only, to correct public opinion 
on this much mistaken subject. How melancholy then is it, 
that characters like these, who have established a reputation for 
heroic firmness amidst appalling dangers, will not display alsd 
genuine christian courage, and discountenance a practice, as 
absurd as itis criminal! Could general Jackson consider it in- 
nocent, thus to sport with a life, so eminently the property and 
the dependence of his country? This, alas! is not the only in- 
stance in which he has lost sight of the dignity of the hero, and 
assumed the indefensible character ofthe duellist. n-? 

Previous to his entire recovery from his wound, general 
Jackson placed himself at the head of his troops and proceeded 
on bismarch against the hostile Creeks. During this campaign 
he was subjected to many serious and alarming difficulties, to 
all of which however he rose superior. The extreme scurci- 
ty of provisions, the frequent discontents and mutinies of his 
troops, the discouraging advice of those on whom ke principal- 
ly relied for support, added to the peculiar character of the en- 
emy he was opposing, were difficulties which an ordinary mind. 
could not have resisted with success. But Jackson’s energy, 
always great, appears to have increased with the emergency 
which required it. Among other disheartenirg circumstances, 
was the unexpected advice of the governor of Tennessee, given 
at a most momentous crisis, instantly to abandon the ser- 
vice in despair. To this advice general Jackson replied in 2 
manner worthy of himself and of the occasion. In the course of 
a long and interesting letter, which we have not the room, as 
we have the inclination, to transcribe entire, he pays the follow- 
ing spirited compliment to a late governor and venerable citi- 
zen of Kentucky, and by the contrast, delicately, but forcibly re- 
proves the governor cf Tennessee. Addressing the latter, he 
Says, 

“Do you, my friend, at such a moment as the present, sit with your arms 
folded, and your heart at ease, waiting a solution of your doubts, and 4 
definition of your powers? Do you wait fer special instructions from the 
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Secretary of War which itis impossible for you to reccive in time for the 
danger that threatens? How did the venerable SHELBY act under sim- 
Yar circumstances; or father, under circumstances by no means so criti- 
cal? Did he wait for orders, to do what every man of sense knew—what 
every patriot felt-to be right? He did not; and yet how highly and justly did 
the government éxtol his manly and energetic conduct! and how dear hag 
his name become to all the friends of their country!” 


The following extract from the same letter displays at once 
a justness of sentiment, ardor of patriotism, and energy of style, 
strongly characteristic cf the writer. 

“As the executive ofthe state, it is your duty to see that the full quota 
of troops be constantly kept in the field, for the time they have been re- 
quired. You are responsible to the government; your officcr to you. Of 
what avail is it, to give an order, ifit be never executed, and may be diso- 
beyed with impunity? Is it by empty orders, that we can hope to con- 
quer our enemies, and save our defenceless frontiers from butchery and 
devastation? Believe me, my valued friend, there are times, when it is 
highly criminal to shrink from responsiblity, or scruple -about the exer- 

ise of our powers. There are times, when we must disregard punctil- 
ious etiquette and think only of serving our country. What is really out 
present situation? The enemy we have been sent to subduc, may he said, 
if we stop at this, to be only exasperated. The commander in chief, gcn- 
eral Pinckney, who supposes me by this time prepared for renewed ope- 
rations, has ordered me to advance and form a junction with the Georgia 
army; and upon the expectation that Iwill do so, are all his arrangements 
formed for the prosecution of the campaign. Will it do to defeat his 
plans, and jeopardize the safety of the Georgia army? The general gov- 
ernment too believe, and have a right to believe, that we have now not 
tess than five thousand men in the heart of the enemy’s countrv; and on 
this opinion are all their calculations bottomed; and must they all be frus- 
trated, and I become the instrument by which itis done? God forbid!” 


Again, in the same letter: 


“What then is to be done? Ill tell you what. You have only to act with 
the energy and decision the crisis demands, and all will be well. Send 
me a force engaged forsix months, and I will answer for the result—but 
withhold it, and all is lost—the reputation of the state, and yours and 
mine along with it.”” ' ; 

This is a document, as we said before, worthy of genera! 
Jackson. We wish he had never written any other letters, in 
a different spirit. We wish he had uniformly and steadily 
maintained the dignity and prudence, without losing the energy, 
which characterize him here. This letter had the desired ef- 
fect. The governor sent out the requisite force, which ena- 
bled the general to proceed with success. The spirii of muti- 
ny likewise, which had been a source of so much difficulty and 
embarrassment, was effectually quelled by the execution of a 
soldier, who had been sentenced by a court martial, to suffer 
dc¢ath for that offence. Thus was a most tedious and arduous 
conflict successfully terminated, and the troops found it “a plea- 
sure to retire to their homes from the scenes of wretchedness 
they had witnessed; and from a contest, where every thing being 
fierformed, nothing remained. to be ame.”’ "Thjs brilliant suc- 
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cess is attributed by the biographer in a great measure to the 
uncommon celerity of the general’s movements. 


“$0 rapid were his marches, that not unfrequently was he in the neigh- 
borhood of the enemy, before they had received any intelligence of his ap- 
proach; in addition to this was attached to him the quality, that few genes 
rals ever possessed in a higher degree, of inspiring firmness in his ranks, 
and making even cowards brave. An entire confidence of success, @ 
full assurance of victory, and a fearlessness and disregard of danger, were 
the feelings displayed by himself in all difficult situations, and those feels 
ings he possessed the happy faculty of diffusing through his army.” s 

“On his return, wherever he passed, the plaudits of the people were 
liberally bestowed. ‘The ardent zeal he had manifested in the service. of 
his country, the difficulties he had surmounted, and the favorable issue, 
which, by his exertions, had been given to a contest, that had kept alive 
the anxicties and fears of the frontier settlers, excited a general gratitude 
and udmiration: all were ready to evince the high sense they entertained 
of the success with which every effort had been crowned, and with one 
accord united in reverence for him, who, by his zealous exertions and able 
management, had so greatly contributed to the safety of the country.” 

On the 22d of May, 1814, general Jackson was appointed to 
the office, recently made vacant by the resignation of general 
Hampton, of brigadier and brevet major general in the 
regular army of the United States, and soon after, in conse- 
quence of the retirement of general Harrison, received a com- 
mission, as major general. On the 10th of August following, 
commissioners on the part of the United States, of whom-gene- 
ral Jackson was one, concluded a treaty at Fort Jackson with 
the Creek Indians, by which our government obtained the sur. 
render of an extensive portion of their territory, and secured 
the right, both of erecting military posts in their country, and 
ef freely navigating all their waters. Respecting this treaty, to 
which public attention was especially directed during the last 
session of Congress, the work before us contains the following 
remarks: 

“The United States might, without viclence to those feelings benevo. 
lence excites, have demanded the whole country, and either have treated 
the Indians as vassals, or admitted them into their national compact, with 
such rights of citizenship, as, from their peculiar habits of life, they were 
calculated safely to use and enjoy; but the humane and generous policy, 
which had been sedulously maintained, in all transactions with the savages 
within their limits, induced the government to require, in the cession, on- 
ty such ‘portion of their country as should bar cvery avenue to foreign in- 
trigue, and give additional strength to those sections of the union, which, 
from their limited extent of territory and consequent limited population, 
were unable to afford sufficient supplies tor the subsistence of an army, 
or to give a partial check to the inroads of an invading enemy.” 

During his campaign against the Creek Indians, general 
Jaekson became impressed with the idea, that savage hostili- 
ities could never be successfully and permanently terminated 
in that quarter, without attacking and breaking down the strong 
holds, which the Indians had found so favorable and convenient 
ts them in [’lorida, especially in Pensacola. These views he 
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early communicated to government, but received no answer 


until 


+ ©The17th of January, 1815, after the British army had been repulsed at 
New Orleans; and the daneeut on East Florida almost forgotten”—when, 
“through the post office department, dated the 18th of July,1814, he receiv- 
ed the following letter from general Armstrong, the then Secretary at 
War: 

“The case you put isa very strong one: and if ail the cizycumstances sia- 
ted by you unite; the conclusion is irresistible. J¢ becomes our duty to car- 
vy our arms wherever we find our enemies. It is believed, and I am so di- 
Fected by the President to say, that there is a disposition on the part of 
the Spanish gevernment not to break with the Uni-ed States, nor to en- 
courage any conduct on the part of her subordinate agents, having a ten- 
déncy tosuch rupture. We must therefore in this case be careful to as- 


certain facts, and even to distinguish what, on the part of the Spanish au- 
‘thorities, may be the effect of menace and compulsion, or of their choice 


and policv. The result of this inquiry must govern. Jf they admit, feed, 
arm, and co-operate with the British and hostile Indians, we must strike on, the 
broad principle of self preservation: —under other and different circumstan- 
ces we must forbear.’ ” 

Long however before the reception of this letter, and withous 
any sfiecial authority from government, general Jackson, with 
his usual promptitude and energy of character, had taken the 
most bold and decisive steps. He wrote, in the first place, to 
the governor of Pensacola, and received only an irritating and 
unsatisfactory answer. He then despatched a special messenger 
to remonstrate on the subject, and was again answered by the 
governor in a haughty, unaccommodating strain, 

“As yet he was ignorant of the energy of the man already near his borders, 
and who, to march against and break down his fancied security, did not 
desire to be ordered, but only to be apprized by his country that it might 
be done.” 

Jackson wrote him another Jetter, concluding with the follow- 
ing energetic and €ruly characteristic sentence: 

“Jn. future, I bog you to withhold your insulting charges against my 
government, for one more inclined to listen to slander than I am: nor 
consider me any more as a diplomatic character, unless so proclaimed to 
you from the mouths ef my cannon.’ 

. Soon after this, a British force under Nichols, Woodbine, 
sc. arrivec at Pensacola, and, fixing their head quarters there, 
made incursions into the territory of the United States, and at- 
tacked Fort Bowyer, Mobile point, ke. These circumstances 
determined general Jackson to reduee Pensacola and take pos- 
session of the Barrancas entirely on his own responsibility. After 
stating several grounds, on which, the general believed, that 
such a course would be justifiable, the biographer remarks: 

“There was onc, however, on whiich it could be placed, where he well 
knew nothing could result beyond his own injury; and on this issue he 
was willing to trust it. If any complaint should be made, his. govern~ 


ment, having never extended to him authority, might, with propriety, 
disavow the act; and, by e: :posing him to censure and punishment, it 
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would be an atonement for the outrage, and Spain, in justice, could de. 
mand no more.” 

If such were really the motives and feelings of general Jack- 
son, they must secure our admiration. They evinced a disin- 
terested patriotism, a self devotion for his country’s good, which 
would not suffer by comparison with the most illustrious dis- 
plays, that the annals of history afford. He was willing to sa-. 
crifice—more than life—Ais refutation, for the promotion of 
what he seems to have regarded as still more valuable, the 
peace, and safety, and honor of his country. 

We shall not now interrupt the course of the narrative to com- 
ment on the propriety of the steps he took; as we shall find it 
necessary, in a subsequent part of this article, to enter, some- 
what atlarge, into an investigation of that much controverted 
topic, the late Seminole war. Suffice it to say, that the gene- 
ral,after repeated unsuccessful remonstrances to the governor of 
West Florida, forcibly took possession of Pensacola, and thowgh 
he did not esteem it necessary to hold it long, succeeded in put- 
ting a stop to the British and Indian hostilities in that quarter. 

Prospects, however, were far from brightening. A large 
British force, under the commend of lord Hill, had left Eng- 
land, to act offensively on some part of the American coast, and 
New-Ovleans was generally supposed to be the object of its 
destination. General Jackson, exhausted by fatigue, and_laber-. 
ing under severe indispositiun, looked forward to the result 
with the most gloomy forebodings. 

‘Louisiana, he well knew, was ill supplied with arms, and contained @ 
mixed population, of different tongucs, who perhaps felt not a sufficient 
attachment for the soil or government, to be induced to defend them to 
the last extremity. V0 troops, arms, or ammunition, had yet descended fron 
the states of Kentucky and Tennessee. His only reliance for defence, if 
assailed, was in the few regulars he had, the volunteers of general Coffee, 
and such troops as the state itself could raise. What might be the final 
result of things, under prospects gloomy as the present, should an ene- 
my shortly appear, was no difficult conjecture. His principal fears, at 
present, were, that Mobile might fall, the left bank of the Mississippi be 
gained, the communication with the western states cut off, and New-Or- 
Yeans be thus unavoidabiy reduced. Although continually agitated by 
such forebodings, he breathed his fears to none. Closely locking all ap- 
prehensions in his own breast, he appeared constantly serene, and as con- 
stantly endeavered to impress a general belief, that the country could and 
would be successfully defended. The manifestation of such tranquility, 
and apparent certainty of success, under circumstances so unpropitious, 
excited strong hopes, dispelled every thing like fear, and impressed all 
with additional confidence.” 

Thus while Jackson looked forward to the approaching cri- 
sis with apprehension and alarm, he did not relax, but, like a 

Wise as well as a brave man, increased his exertions to be prepa- 
red for the emergency, whatever it might be. He correspond- 
ed with the governor, and publicly addressed the citizens, of 


“Louisiana, with all the zeal, and pathos, and resistless energy, 
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which on so many occasions he had previously’displayed, end 


which the awfully perilous circumstances of the times were 
then so peculiarly adapted to call forth. 

Meanwhile, orders had been issued to the governors of the 
adjoining states, requiring immediately their respective quotas 
of militia. The governor of Tennessee was neither relucéant 
nor inactive, and the venerable Shelby, of Kentucky, “feeling 
the ardor of his youth revived, excited his citizens, by manly 
appeals, and inspirited them by his own example.” 

General Jackson proceeded to New-Orleans, and, with a]i the 
means he could obtain, prepared to withstand the anticipated 
assault. About the middle of December, 1814, the long ex- 
pected force arrived, and threatened with desolation the whole 
lower country. This was an emergency, which required and 
called forth the energy of Jackson; an emergency, which tried 
him well, and has secured him immortality. Some of his meas- 
ureson that occasion,which have been the most warmly condemn- 
ed, most directly contributed to the glory of the result and are de- 
fended in the work before us, if not satisfactorily, to say the least, 
with zeal, candor,and ability. He recommended to the legislature 
the suspension of the writ of habeas corfius; but that body not 
acting with sufficient promptitude to meet his views, he took the 
‘business into his own hands, and declared the city and environs 
of New-Orleans under martial law! This bold and decisive 
step, whether legal or not, was doubtless thought essential to 
the preservation of the city, and all the consequences resulting 
from it, though extremely dangerous as precedents, were, in- 
trinsically considered, not merely harmless, but generally ben- 
eficial. 

Nothing perhaps is more hazardous to the liberties of a peo- 
ple, than unwarrantable encroachments, under the plea of ne- 
cessity, by military chieftains. Such encroachments should al- 
ways be regarded with a jealouseye. The rights of the citizen 
are too sacred to be wantonly sported with, on any occasion, 
with impunity. But shall we lose the substance of liberty for 
the sake of its form? Shall I hesitate, when in imminent dan- 
ger from assault, to snatch without permission a weapon of 
defence from an unassailed bystander, because forsooth it is 
his property and not mine! We are disposed to regard general 
Jackson, in withstanding the operations of the Aabeas corpus 
law, and even in imprisoning the judge of the federal court, to 
prevent its enforcement, as actuated by the noblest of motives, 
though we cannot but tremble at the contemplation of the con- 
sequences, which the frequent repetition of such measures, e- 
ven under similar circumstances, would inevitably produce. 
Such energy indeed can only be tolerated, when demanded by 
the most awful and imperious necessity: and we are pleased te 
See it regarded, even then, with jealousy and alarm, 
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In the battle of the 23d of December, 1814, in which about 
two thousand American troops were opposed by a force of four 
or five thousand British, very decided advantages were obtain- 
ed by the former. ! 

«Although the dreadful carnage of the 8th of January, hereafter to be 
told, was in fact the finishing blow, that struck down the towering hopes 
of those invaders, and put an end to the contest, yet in the battle of the 
23d. is to be found abundant catise, why success resulted to our arms, and 
safety was given to the country.” 

Soon after this battle, however, a circumstance occurred, cal- 
culated to create the most alarming apprehensions. Enquiry 
was made by the speaker of the senate of Louisiana, as to the 
intentions of the general, if he should be compelled to retreat 
from his encampment; and an intimation was given, that the 
legislature had it in contemplation, “to offer terms of capitula- 
tion to the enemy, and proffer a surrender.’ 

“Jackson was greatly incensed, that those whose safety he had so much at 
heart, should be seeking to mar his best exertions. He was, however, too 
warmly pressed at the moment, to give it the attention its importance merit- 
ed; but, availing himself of the first respite from the violence of the attack 
waged against him, he apprized governor Claiborne of what he had heard: 
ordered him closely to watch the conduct of the legislature, and the mo- 
ment the project of offering a capituiation to the enemy should be full+ 
disclosed, to arrest its members, and hold them subject to his further o¢- 


ders, The governor, in hiszeal to execute the command, and froma fear. 


of the consequences involved in such conduct, construed as imperative, 
an order which was merely contingent; and, placing an armed force at thie 
door. of the capitcl, prevented the membcis from convening, and thet: 
schemes from maturing.” 


The description of the battle of the 8th of January is spirte# 
and interesting. We have only room, however, for a few ex. 
tracts. 


“The 8th of January at length arrived. The day dawned; and the sig- 
nals, intended to produce concert in the enemy’s movements, were des- 
cried. On the left, near the swamp, a sky rocket was perceived rising in 
the air; and presently another ascended from the right, next the river. 
They announced to each other, that all was prepared and ready to pre 
ceed-and carry by storm, a defence which had twice foiled their utmoc* 
efforts. Instantly the charge was made, and with such rapidity, that our 
soldiers at the out posts with difficulty fled in.” 

“Qur troops, who had for some time been in readiness, and waiting their 
appearance, gave three cheers, and instantly the whole line was hehted 
with the blaze of their fire. A burst of artillery and small arms, poured 
with destructive aim upon them, mowed down their front, and arrested 
their advance. In our musketry there was not a moment’s intermission; 
as one party discharged their pieces, another succeeded; alternately load- 
ing and appearing, no pause could be perceived,—it was one continue¢ 
volley.” 

. “The horror before them was too great to be withstood; and already 
were the British troops seen wavering in their determination, and reced- 
ing fromthe confiict. At this moment, Sir Edward Packenham, hastening 
to the front, endeavoured to encourage and inspire them with renewed 
geal. His example was of short continuance: he soey fell, mortally 
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wounded, in the arms of his aid de camp, not far from ourline. Generals 
Gibbs and Keane also fell and were borne from the field, dangerously 
wounded,” 

“Satisfied nothing could be done, and that certain destruction awaited 
all further attempts, they” [the British] “forsook the contest and the field 
in disorder, leaving it afnses st entirely covered with the dead and wound- 
ed.” 

This was onthe left bank of the Mississippi. On the right, our 
troops were far less successful. As the conduct of the officers 
and soldiers on that side of the river has been a topic of much 
femark, and of no little misepprehension, and as the account of 
the transaction in the work before us is as unprejudiced, and we 
believe as correct, as any we have met witn, we are sure our 


“aw 


readers will not require an apology, for the copious extract we 
are now about to make. 


“Commodore Patterson, perceiving the right flank about to be turned, 
had ceased his destructive fire against the retreating columns on the other 
shore, and turned his guns to enfilade the enemy next the swamp; but, at 
the moment when he expected to witness a firm resistance, and was in a 
situation to co-operate, he beheld those, without whose aid all his efforts 
were unavailing, suddenly thrown into confusion and forsaking their posts. 
Discovering he could no longer maintain his ground, he spiked his guns, 
destroyed his ammunition, a id. retired from a post, where he had render- 
ed the most it mportant services. 

“fn the panic that produced this disorderly flight, at a moment when 
manly resistance was expected, are to be found circumstances of justifica- 
tion, which might have occasioned similar conduct, even in disciplined 
troops. Ths weakest part of the line, ard which was protected but by a 
slight ditch, was assalled by the greatest strength of the enemy: this was 
defended by one hundred and eighty Kentuckians, who were stretched out 
toan extent of three hundred yards, and unsupported by any picces of 
artillery. Thus openly exposed to the attack of a greatly superior force, 

and weake ae iby the extent of ground they covered, it is not to be won- 
dered at, or deserving reproach, that they should hawe considered resis- 
tance inctiectu: ual, and forsaken a . post, which they had strong reasons for 
believing they could not maintain. General Morgan reported to general 
Jackson ‘the misfortune and defeat he had met, and stubyted it to the 
flight of those troops, who had also drawn along with them the rest of his 
forces. Itistrue, they were the first te lee: and equally true that their 
example may have had the effect of producing general alarm; but in 
point of situation, those troops materially differed; the one, as we have 
shown, were cxposed, and enfeebled by the manner of their arrangement; 
the other, considerably superior in numbers, covered no greater extent of 
ground,—were defended by an excellent breast work, and several pieces 
of canon: with this difference, the loss of c onfidence of the former was 
not without sufficient cause. Of these facts, commodcre Patterson was 
not apprized; general Morgan was: both, however, attributed the disaster 
to the flight of the Kentucky militia. Upon their information, general 
Jackson founded his report to the secre tary of war, by which the troops 
were exposed to censures they did not merit. Had all the circumstances, as 
they existed, been disclosed, reproach would have been prevented. At the 
mill race, no troops could have behaved better: they were well posted, 
and bravely resisted the advance of the enemy, nor, until an order to that 
effect was given, had entertained a thought of retreating.” 


We are happy to perceive that justice, ample justice, is here 
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done to the wounded feelings of the Kentucky militia. We on- 
ly regret that general Jackson himself has by any circumstan- 
ces been prevented from retracting with dignity the un- 
metited censure he cast upon them. We do not be- 
lieve that general Jackson ever entertained, or meant to con- 


vey, an idea unfavorable to the general character, for intrepidi+ 


ty or patriotism, of the citizens of Kentucky. On the contrary, 
he has repeatedly expressed his high sense of their pre-eminent 
worth in both respects, Nor do we believe that he even enter- 
‘tained an unfavorable opinion of the character of those, general- 
fy, who unfortunately fled, on the occasion just alluded to. 
The bravest troops, especially militia, will sometimes be unac- 
countably thrown into confusion. Butthe honor of a soldier, 
as general Jackson well knows, is delicately sensible, sometimes 
perhaps extravagantly so: and if any thing requires a lenitive 
and cautious treatment, it is the tender and exalted feelings ofa 
gallant, but modest, young man, who prides himself on his man- 


ly firmness in danger, and hopes to become one of the bright- 


est ornaments, by being one of the most conspicuous defenders, 
ef his country. But, we forbear: enough—perhaps too much— 
has been already said on this unpleasant topic. The wound, we 
hope, is on both sides healed: and we trust no occasion will ev- 


er again occur, to weaken the esteem and mutual confidence, | 


which appear now so generally to exist, between the hero of 
New-Orleans, and the citizen-soldicrs of Kentucky. 

After the glorious result of the sanguinary and decisive bat- 
tle of the 8th of January, little of a military nature occurred. 
The remnant of the British army soon retired to their shipping, 
and general Jackson with his troops entered the city of New- 
Orleans, hailed by the grateful acclamations of the citizens. 

“But, amidst the expressions of thanks, and honors, and congratulations 
heaped upon him,he was not unmindful,that toan energy above his own,and 
toa wisdom which controls the destiny of nations, he wasindcbtedfor the 
glorious triumph of his arms.” .. ake. 

A day was appointed for public thanksgiving and prayer, and 
an immense crowd joined in appropriate religious ceremonies 
on the interesting occasion. 

Now it was, that, immediate danger being over, discontents 
began to prevail in the American camp, which the general, ap- 
prehending the speedy return,of the enemy on some part of the 
coast, thought it absolutely necessary to quell without delay. 
Some paragraphs in the newspapers tended to encourage this 
restless spirit. One article especially “sappeared in the Louisiana 
Courier, calculated to excite mutiny among the troops, and af- 
ford the enemy intclligence of the situation and disposition of 
the army.”? The editor was sent for by the general, and gave 
up, as the author of the piece, one Louaillier, a member of the 
legislature. Jackson, as usual, hecitated not. “heuaillicr was 
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arrested, and detained for trial.’” The city being still under 
martial law, the general considered himself authorised to pro- 
ceed, summarily, against any man who violated his military or- 
ders, or who invaded the peace and harmony of his camp. But 
Louaillicr thought differently. Being a citizen and not a sol- 
dicr, he considered himself amenable only to the civil tribunals 
of his country. “Application was made to Judge Hall, for a 
writ of habeas corpus, which was immediately issued.”” Jack- 
son however had taken his stand, and was not to be interrupted 
in the course he had marked out. Having declared the city 
under martial law, he resolved to maintain it. Instead there- 
fore of obeying the writ, he seized the judge himself and sent 
him out of the city. wo days afterwards, an express arrived, 
«announcing the conclusion of a peace between Great Britain 
and the United States, and directing a cessation of hostilities.’ 
Martiallaw being thus at an end, it became the judge’s turn to 
exercise authority, and, summoning Jackson before him to an- 
swer for a contempt of court, he inflicted on him a fine of one 
thousand dojlars. Lhe populace however appear to have taken 
the side of the general. ‘Having retired from the presence of 
tie court, and passed into his carriage, it was seized by. the peca 
pie, and carried forcibly to the coffee house, amidst the huzzas 
of an immense concourse, that surrounded it.””. A subscription 
too was instantly made up among the people in order to dis- 
charge the fine imposed, but ) 

“The general, understanding what was in agitation, to spare his own 
and their feelings, dispatched his aid-de-camp to seek the marshal, and 
thereby avoidedihe necessity of refusing a favor, intended to -be offered, 
and which he could not have accepted.” 

Iflad we room, we would gladly insert the very candid and 
sensible remarks of the biographer, in support of the general’s 
conduct on this occasion. Whether it was right or not, the 
gencral, no doubt, considered it so, and was actuated by the 
purest and most patriotic motives. Its result too under exist- 
ing circumstances was beneficial, though, as we said before, we 
tremble at the contemplation of its tendency as a precedent. 
The energy of Jackson is suited for great and trying emergen- 
cies, but its constant or frequent exercise would be hazardous te 
the rights and liberties of the pconle. 

The war being over, the troops were discharged,and general 
Jackson returned to Nashville, where he was received bv his 
fellow-citizens with every mark of gratitude and esteem. 

“An elegant address, drawn up and delivered by Mr. Grundy, welcom- 
ed his return, Relieved from this further display of public confidence, 
the more grateful, because from those who were his acquaintances, neigh. 
bours, and fricnds; he retired home, to enjoy that repose, to which, for 
eighteen months, he had been astranger.” 


Phus far aresthenyvemts of the general’s life brought down; 
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in the volume under review. Before we proceed to notice the 
general view it contains of his deportment and character, or to 
introduce those few critical remarks we intend to make on its 
style and execution, we will glance at some more recent trans- 
actions, not noticed by the biographers, in which the conduct of 
the general has been made the subject of severe public animad- 
version. E. 


{We are compelled, by the length of this article, and an anxiety to give 
to every number of our miscellany as great a variety as possible, to adopt 
a course which we hope not to have occasion frequently to pursue, andto 
postpone the conclusion till another month. ]} 


Art. 2. The Gowernment and Laws of every Country are the 
Effect, not the Cause, of the condition of the Peofile. By 
Francis Ocane. Charleston, printed for the author, by A. 
E. Miller, 1819. pp. 36, octavo. 


THIS is the second edition of the work, and contains five pa- 
cs more than the first... The Boston edition was anonymous. 
We know not whether Francis Ocane be the real, or the as» 
sumed name of the author, nor is it important to our readers 
that we should make the inquiry. We review his pamphlet 
because it treats of interesting subjects, and because the first 
part presents to the public a class of sentiments, which are em- 
braced, as we fear, by more persons than are willing openly to 
defend them, and which have, in our opinion, a very bad ten- 
dency as it regards their influence upon our efforts for the gen- 
eral improvement of the human family. We do not impeach 
the motives of the writer, but presume, as is our duty, that he 
has given us his real and honest opinions, and that he believes 
them to be useful and important. He has written his pamphlet 
with an apparently good temper, with philosophical modera- 
tion, and with simplicity of manner. The foreign idiom in the 
Style, the deficiencies in the grammar, and the want of perspicu- 
ity in many of the sentences, we do not criticise, because the 
inelish is not his native language, and he has had but little op- 
portunity to acquire such a knowledge of it as is necessary to 
place its powers and its excellencies at his command. Meth- 
od however is not peculiar to any tongue, and Mr. Ocane has 
not the same apology for deficiency in this respect. He ought 
to have stated his propositions more distinctly and systemati- 
cally, and should have introduced his illustrations in a better 
order. He is evidently not accustomed to a severe discipline of 
his own mind, but thinks, as he writes, miscellancously. His 
argument, even allowing it to be a good one, is not well conduc- 
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ted, and his conclusions are not clearly developed. A reader 
must be pretty intimately acquainted with metaphysical sys- 
tems, and with books upon political economy, in order to un- 
derstand what the points are, which our author makes. There 
is in his treatise a great mixture of truth and error, of just ob- 
servation and false ‘inferences, of familiarity with individual fea- 
tures of human nature and a remarkable unskilfulness in putting 
them together. His essay contains many thoughts worthy of 
the consideration of a philosopher, and which may be profitably 
used to qualify and restrain the theories of zealous reformers; 
but, as a whole, it is a specimenof as bad reasoning as it is of 
composition; and, ifit were received and followed out in prac- 
tice, it would r odes us a community of cold-hearted fatalists, 
of lazy and seliish spectators of the miserable course, which 
the foul stream of our common nature is running. The se- 
cond part is not indeed Hable to this censure. Much of it is just, 
and deserves the attention of statesmen. The conclusions, 
though loose and not well defined, are broad and sweeping, and 
some of them directly opposed to what we believe correct. We 
have no objection to the freedom, wita which the author an- 
nounces his opinions, but it is our duty to examine them with 
equal freedom, and to warn the public of their consequences. 
We derive no pleasure from his confident prediction of the di- 
vision of the United States. We are not willing to say that 
there is any subject, which cannot bear to be discussed in a free 
country like ours; but if there be any of this character, ene 
from which evil w ould be likely to flow,a almost withoutany mix- 
ture of good, it is this concerning the integrity of the union. 

The tile of the work is lke the work itself, true only in 
part. The government and laws of every country are indeed an 
effect, but they are a cause also, of the condition of the peo- 
ple. The rulers act upon the people, and the people act up- 
on the rulers. Capital, the amount of subsistence, soil, situa- 
tion, domestic and foreign relations, facilities and ‘disadvante- 
ges, existing institutions, all have their influence upon the de- 
liberations and policy of a nation, and will affect the govern 
ment and the laws; but the government and the laws have their 
influence in turn upon the condition and relations of a country, 
and may very rapidly change its aspect, as we ourselves have 
seen inthe United States. We protest entirely against this one- 
sided mode of thinking and of writing. If aman be not able to 
a@ialyse his subject, and to ascertain the proportions between 
the parts so clearly as to give them to the community, let him 
leave the task to stronger minds. He may be useful and res- 
peciable as a citizen, though he may not be able to acquire 
reputation, and to do good, as an author. 

The object of the first part of the pamphlet is to show, that 
man is incephble, { rom his nature, of making any }Improye- 
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ment in his condition, by foresight, by deliberation, by previous 
wisdom, by attempts to enact better laws, by digesting systems 
for a more effectual and happy education, or by any other means 
which we have been in the habit of supposing that we possess 
for meliorating character, or the state of society. The writer 
thinks that philanthropists and reformers are little else than the 
disturbers of the world, and that the business of such philoso- 

hers as himself is to cure men of their zeal for improvement, 
and of their foolish and mischievous imaginations concerning 
the hope of wiser and better generations hereafter. Our Maker 
was in an error when he endowed us with the love of inquiry 
and of action. We should have been more happy with indif- 
ference and heartlessness. ‘Situation,’ ‘Situation,’ this is the 
great magician which works all the wonders, that are passing 
before our eyes, while the mind, the immortal mind, has no 
powers to put forth, no foresight to employ, no plans which it 
can render effectual. It is the victim of “situation,” the slave 
exclusively of circumstances, and altogether a passive sufferer 
in this ill made creation. 

The object of the second part of the pamphlet is to point out, 
after Malthus and others, the laws which regulate population, 
the changes and effects of capital, the influence produced by the 
abundance or scarcity of the means of subsistence, and every 
thing else that enters into the meaning of the comprehensive 
word “situation.” 

Many sentences are so general and so obscure, that we may 
not always have put the right construction uponthem. We 
think that it is not our fault, if we have, in any instance, mista- 
ken the sense of the writer. We are certain that we give the 
impression which his book is calculated to leave upon the minds 
of his readers. We shall examine his general principles first, 
and then some of his particular sentiments. Little need be 
said of the second part of the work, as it consists chiefly of an 
abstract from publications already in the possession of the com- 
munity. 

The general principles of our author may be stated in the fol- 
lowings manner. 

I. Man has no freedom of will; or, if he has, it is not sufficient 
to guide him according to any plan of wisdom and improve- 
ment which he may previously adept, but subjects him to the 
continual delusion that he is a moral agent, and competent to 
self-government, while he is in fact only the creature of passion, 
appetite, and circumstance, and the sport of time and chance. 


‘Il. He is not only unable to discover moral truth, but he can- 
not even ferceive it when it 1s discovered. 
III. He is naturally selfish, pugnacious, stupid, sensual, crue!, 
ant base; his yirtues are nothing but vices in disguise, and he 
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seeks merely his own gratification in all the good that situation 
compels him to do. 

IV. If individuals can make improvement by judgment and 
foresight, communities cannot. 


We will review these in their order. 

1. Man has no freedom of will; or, if he has, it is not suffi- 
cient to guide him according to any plan of wisdom and im- 
provement which he may previously adopt, but subjects him to 
the continual delusion that he is a moral agent, and competent 
to self government, while he is in fact only the creature of pas- 
sion, appetite, and circumstance, and the sport of time and 
chance. 

It is not pretended that these are the words of the author, but 
they give the spirit of his work. Perhaps he may not like the 
direct manner, in which his sentiments are here stated, but the 
following quotations will show that this is the amount of his 
opinions. : 

«All systems of politics and moral philosophy appear to have been 
built on a highly overrated supposition of what we call the free agency of 
man, or his capacity of acting according to certain maxims or rules 
introduced to point out a correct manner of conduct.” “The ex- 
azgeration of the human faculties is the cause of the many apparent in- 
consistencies in the human character, and of that wide difference always 
to be noticed between practical results and what might have been antici- 
pated by theories.” ——“It is noticed in holy writ, and by sacred writers, 
that man, when unassisted by divine grace, can only be moved by his car- 
nal wants and desires; and that even in those cases, where his conduct is 
praiseworthy, this is more the effect of temperament, his habits, or his want 
of temptation for sin, than of his judgement or foresizht; for neither of these 
are [is] of that strength that it has been taken for granted in philosophical 
systems. In most cases, such maxims, as a man knows, hang loosely in his 
memory, rather as formularies in vogue than as regulators of his actions. 
[A great deal of truth in thissentence.] He has by rote aset of opinions, 
correct or not, as he may have chanced to get them, which he pours out, 
when occasion calls them forth, pretty much in the same manner as most 
of the learned wear their information, or as a canary bird repeats the 
tunes he has been taught, when the first notes or some other circum- 
stance, brings them to Ins mind.” p. 5. 

‘The practical superiority of man in a civilized society, when compar- 
ed to that of a savage, or of a man ina less improved society, proceeds 





from habits occasioned Jy his better circumstances, that afford him a less gross 


manner of salisiving his wants and desires, which wants and desires be- 
come also more refined, so as to render a high degree of brutality imprac- 
ticable, and a smaller one dangerous and disreputable.” “From the 
forced superiority of practices, tz conseguence ef better situation, more im- 
proved theories take place.” “Some writers have already remarked, 
that it is perfectly visionary to expect the introduction of European mo- 
rality and manners in such countries as New Holland, or New Zealand, 
cing Eurepean .griculture and arts, that is European sitw- 
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After a peopie comesto a certain Gegree of disciphne by habit, [a peo- 


ple] is dispused to every improvement.” p. 9. 
«Tus suows, inthe clearest manner, that man in general finds no difficul- 
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tv in embracing, and most religiously respecting, any absurdity, ever se 
glaring; and this too on points which he considers as of the utmest impor- 
tance, and consequently that he is incapable of distinguishing between truth 
and falsehood, virtue and vice.” p. 10. 


“The non-discovery of hidden truths may show the weakness of human 
reason, but the adoption of glaring errors proves the total want of it.” 
“We perceive likewise, by the history of man, that when moral maxims 
have been ascertained, he in general is yet incapadle to feel sufficiently 
their expediency so as to consider them as efficient motives for action. 
The errors of the theories of political justice lay [lie] in considering as 
want of cultivation what in general zs the natural and insurmouniable defi- 
ciency of the mental powers.”——-“A mistake is made when we fancy 
that a melioration of habits, the consequence of siiuation, is an improvement 
of character.” p. 11. : 

«After the introduction of christianity, man continues 2s rude and profli-< 
gate in practice as before. He disgraces the pure and simple doctrines 
of that divine religion with the most whimsical reveries His conduct, as 
in every case, meliorates solely with his situation.”’—*Human reasoning ap- 
pears pretty much of the nature of a rope with an end fastened to a point 
so that the other may be placed, with equal case, in the most opposite di- 
rections. And thus it may be laid down asa maxim, that inclination leads 
pinion, instead of opinion leading inclination.” p. 12. 

“In reality mankind can pretty nearly be divided into thoughtless dis- 
sipators, or equally thoughtless accumulators, according as their inclina- 
tions lead. Knowledgeis the effect of capital.” p. 15. 

“Every body affects to profess tenets reccived among those considered 
as enlightened; and, by means of these, the opinions of the people at 
large mend gradually in a traditionary manner,and upon trust. This prone- - 
ness of mankind to be led in their opinions is a wise and benevolent dis 
pensation of Providence, for if the caprice of independence of mind could 
ance become general, life would be a continued scene of controversy, wrang- 
Xing, and complete insanity. And so, instead of advising people to make 
use of their understanding, and judge for themselves, the precept ought 


to be, follow established doctrines, &c.” p. 16. 


We have now made the quotations from Mr. Ocane’s work 
which bear most directly upon the first of the four propositions 
that we have derivedfrom him. They are not as explicit, when 
taken by themselves, as when they are read in their connexion 
with the whole essay. The full force of the general principle, 
which we collect from the pamphlet, and which we place at the 
head of our division, is rather dependent upon implication than 
upon specific assertions. This is one of the faults of the trea- 
tise, that we receive pretty strong impressions from a perusal 
of the whole, which are afterwards embarrassed by the want of 
clearness and distinctness in the particular sentences that we 
wish to select as authorities. Wedo not however feel it to be 
required by candor, that we should change our statement of the 
first proposition. We can make no sense of the extracts now 
given, unless they amount to a declaration, that man in general 
has po such power of will, jadgment, or foresight, no such 
knowledge of consequences, no such capacity for virtue and jm- 
provement, as is necessary to enable him voluntarily and delib- 
erately to meliorate his condition er situation, but he is the 
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slave of that condition or situation, whatever it be, and must 
wait, like a ship in a calm, to be carried in any direction accor- 
ding to the wind or tide. Free agency is not explicitly denied, 
but systems of politics and moral philosophy are false, because 
they rest upon the idea, that “what we cad/ free agency in man”’ 
really belongs to us, as we have always been taught, and have 
always believed. We have not, at least for the purposes of vol- 
untary improvement in civil society, “a capacity of acting ac- 
cording to certain maxims or rules, introduced to point out a 
correct manner of conduct. This is equivalent to an explicit 
denial. All the extracts involve the idea that man is only an in- 
strument to be played upon by “situation,” “capital,” “habit,” 
“circumstance. He is hardly an automaton, containing with- 
in itself the machinery that produces the motions. Mind and 
all its powers and results are but the phantasmagoria of an ex- 
hibition got up for the amusement of children. We are not 
barely suffering under a ‘weakness’? of reason, but are con- 
demned to a “total want of it.” The deficiency of our mental 
powers, for even the most gradual and slow improvement by 
wisdom and foresight, is not only natural but insurmountable.” 
No cultivation can supply this deficiency. Christianity can do 
nothing without “situation,” but 1s dependent upon this won- 
derful agent for all its effects. Knowledge itself is the pro- 
duct of cafita?. Dissipators and accumulators are equally 
thoughtless, without object or purpose in their acquisitions or 
expenditures. The attempt to judge for ourselves is a misera- 
ble “‘cafivice of independence,” the disturber of society. The 
inference from all this is as clear and inevitable as if the first 
proposition in our list were directly affirmed in words. Senti- 
ments of this sort are held by too many. They are not always 
brought out in their nakedness and deformity, but are very of- 
ten hinted, and still more frequently forced upon us by impli- 
cation. Not afew could be found, who weuld condemn Mr. 
Ocane’s pamphlet, who would consider themselves as abused if 
they were charged with being the holders of such sentiments, 
who would say that the work 1s not worth a review, and yet 
they will tail: about the improvers and reformers of society w ith 
the same spirit, and co1 idemn or pity them as visionary men, 
wNAC¢ juaint ed 1 with human nature, and sacrificing themselves in 
a cause which can never be maintained. The language of dis- 
couragement and fatalism is held, in one form and another, by 
a prodigious number even of our own countrymen, and of those 
who profess en attachment to our repeniee laws and institu- 
tions. If this language were ever utterly without an apology, 
it is in the United States, where every thing’cepends upon the 
ontinuance and improvement of our systems of education, up- 
on the general diffision of knowledge among all ranks of peo- 
ple, and upon the freedom of inquiry both in “politics a and 1n reli. 
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gion. We wish it, on this account, to be distinctly understood, 
that we do not review the work before us, because it has size, 
merit, or great intrinsic importance, to entitle it to this distinc- 
tion, but because it gives us an opportunity to detect and expose 
a set of sentiments and feelings which, as we believe, find con- 
siderable encouragement in the community, and are hostile to 

some of our best interests. 

It is not necessary for us to go into a formal defence of the 
doctrine, that man is a freeagent. It has never been denied but 
by a small number of sophists, and must, from the constitution 
of the mind, always be a universal conviction for practice, as 
well among fatalists themselves as among others. Those men, 
who are called necessarians, still use the language of praise 
and blame, still act upon the principle of rewards and punish- 
ments, still love and hate, still consider that they have rights 
and defend them, still complain when injured and are pleased 
when benefitted, and still are governed as other men are by the 
consciousness of their personal responsibility. 

By freedom of will we do not mean what has been called the 
freedom of indifference, or the power to act withouta motive, 
but we mean the power of choice among many motives, the 
power of suspending a given choice in order to deliberate, or 
the power to alter our choice according to after knowledge or 
circumstances. When we are told that the phrase, freedom of © 
will, is absurd, we reply, that we do not think so, but see a 
plain and important meaning init. The power of choice is 
moral freedom. If our choice be necessitated, we have not 
moral freedom, or freedom of will. Metaphysics, under the 
common idea of mere argument, without calling to our aid the 
testimony of consciousness and feeling, are as much, to say the 
least, in favor of freedom as against it; but the question 1s deci- 
ded at once when we appeal to consciousness and feeling. Eve- 
ry mind has, by nature, the sentiment of responsibility, as clear- 
ly as the sentiment of personal identity, or the sentiment of in- 
dividuality, of unity. The testimony of consciousness upon 
this subject is not in the least changed by any change in 2 man’s 
theory. Whether he be a defender of necessity, or of freedom, 
he equally adopts the languare of praise and blame, and equally 
acts upon the principle of responsibility. We have heard an 
individual deny his personal identity, because he could not met- 
aphysically define and defend it, and yet we saw him act, in all 
respects, like other men, and heard him talk, in the same man- 
aer, about what he (the identical person) had done in time past, 
and intended to do intime to come. We place no confidence 
whatever in any theory, er in any argument, when we find that 
all a man’s feelings, practices, habits, hopes, fears, and even 
language, are in opposition to it. We find Mr. Ocane himself 
Writine with a view te the free agency of his readers when he ex. 
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pects thei voluntarily to heed his warnings, and voluntarily 
to apply themto practice. He says, (p. 3.) “The only object of 
the following pages, and it would be inconsistent with the doc- 
trines they contain, to expect any other, is the warning the sen- 
sible against that zeal, political, moral, and of reforms, to which 
they are very liable, when not thoroughly acquainted with the 
character of mankind, and that makes them often act in a man- 
ner very injurious to the public and themselves, placing them 
at all times in a very ridiculous light.” 

If this gentleman wrote his book by neceS$sity, we can nei- 
ther praise nor blame it; we can only lament that a necessity 
existed to produce a work cf such superficial and perverse phi- 
losophy, and may sympathize with him in the misfortune of 
having his name coupled with the pamphlet. Necessity itself 
can, it seems, change in this respect, because the first edition - 
was anonymous. Were ovr names concerned, we should pray 
to Necessity that her purpose might not change, in the next in- 
stance of two editions of such a work, but that she would usher 
the second, as well as the first, into tae world, without any known 
father. 

Il. According to Mr. Ocane, man can neither discover mor- 
al truth, nor ferceive it when it is discovered. 

“I have no where secn sufficient light thrown on the incapacity among 
the great ma — of mankind for the perception of moral truth even after it 
has been discovered.” (p. 3.) 

“Man in gencral is incapable of distinguishing between truth and fale. 
heod, virtue and % ” (p. 10.) 


“The proposition would have maintained the ground almost as well, 
had he (Cicero) said, there is no opinion of a philosopher but what turns 





out to be nonsense, if it does on admit of an easy and often repeated trial 
by experiment. Nor can we here plead, that if these dreams are gen- 
erally received, it isthe eflect of reverence to admitted opinions; this con- 
firms, instead of de ttroying the foregoing doctrine. Jat man is cers 
tainly blind who can be led into a ditch by another.(p. 11.) 
“ - -as man in general Las no judgment to discriminate Letween 





right and wrong, virtue and wee, he establishes his opiniens by what is 
practised we the greater part of those he reputes in respectable circum- 
stances.” (p. 30.) 

To these quotations we may add what has already been cite 
from the work, the expressions applied to men in general, “the 
total want of reason,’’ and ‘the insurmountable deficiency of 
our imental powers.’ The propriety cf making exceptions for 
individuals, we shall examine hereafter. Weconfine ourselves 
new to the general proposition. 

By moral truth, as it regards our race, we understand a know- 
ledge of the powers, relations, ana duties of men as accountable 
beings. That all men do not perceive a// their powers, rela- 
tions, and duties, is no proof that they do not perceive some oi 
them. Neither is it any proof that the ignorant and unskilful 
are entirely unacquainted with mora trath, because the educa- 
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ted and disciplined are acquainted with it to a much greater ex- 
tent. Wedo not hold ourselves bound, as reviewers, to enter 
into an argument with Mr. Ocane to prove a point, which he 
denies, but which all our readers believe. Our duty is rather 
to give the true character of the work than to compose a fulk 
and formal reply. It is enough for us cursorily to mention the 
sources of argument against him, and to leave the public to 
follow out the trains of thought, each for himself. We see 
nothing in the pamphlet, on this subject, but assertion, unsup- 
ported by fact, or illustration. Common sense, the conviction 
of all, the construction of civil society, and the object of all so- 
cial institutions, being in opposition to the principle, we may 
safely leave it to the neglect which it will experience from the 
community. We will however spare a few remarks upon it, 
though we want the room for other matter. 

Mr. Ocane allows, if we understand the sentence, that the hu- 
man family can be taught. He says, (p. 3.) when speaking of 
‘the inefficacy of current opinions for moral practice, indepen- 
dent of situation,” and contrasting to the influence of these the 
influence of education, 

“Much reliance seems to be placed, by most writers, on the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge by tuition among the people at large, as a principle, 
from which moral and political improvement, and industrious habits, are 
to arise.” : 

The writer warrants the construction that he here ascribes te 
tuition a power to diffuse knowledge among the people at large, 
while he puts it in contrast with the efficacy of current opfin- 
ions. If this interpretation of the sentence be correct, Mr. O- 
cane contradicts himself. The power of tuition to disseminate 
knowledge among the feofile at /arge must rest upon the pow- 
er of the people to ferceive truth after it is discovered, and 
when it is tanght. Where there is no capacity to be educated, 
there can be no ecucation. Where there is no eye, light is 
useless. 

The whole of this gentleman’s book progeeds upon the idea 
that his readers, though not before acquainted with the truths, 
»which it contains, will yet be able to ferceive them, when they 
are presented by his /uminous pen. The work is evidently in- 
tended to be of a popular cast, reduced to a size and price which 
bring it within the reach of ail, and containing an abstract of 
others’ thoughts as well as of his own for the common benefit. 
Jt is absurd in a man to take the pains to make a book, and te 
put himself to expense and, anxiety, for the purpose of in- 
structing stocks and stones, or mere shapes of wax, of plaster, 
oF of flesh. 

The fact is that moral, physical, and mathematical truth, toa 
certain extent, is capable of being perceived by all men, who 
hare the common faculties of our nature, and the common op- 
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portunities to develop them. The elements of moral truth 
are as certain as those of mathematics. Consciousness is as 
good a witness in one case asinthe other. We are just as sure 
of the existence and operation of the passions, the affections, 
the conscience, and the will, as we are of those of the under- 
standing. That two and two are four, that the whole is equal to 
its parts, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles, are not clearer to the mind than our conscious- 
ness of personal identity, of responsibility, of deserving praise 
or blame according to our good or bad conduct, of our depen- 
dence upon the laws of our nature, of our inability to make 
that nature other than it is, of our sense of right and wrong, vir- 
tue and vice, beauty and deformity, and of whatever else enters 
into the proper elements of the philosophy of the mind. 


III. The pamphlet asserts that man is naturally and exclusive- 
ly selfish, pugnacious, stupid, sensual, cruel, and base; his vir- 
tues are nothing but vices in disguise, and he’seeks merely his 
ye gratification in all the good that sitwgtion compels him to 

oO. 


“In the morality, that is natural to man, might is the only rule and limit 
of right.” hat politeness is only a mask for real enmity is proved by 
the circumstance, that it becomes ridiculous in proportion as friendship 
takes place between two or more persons. However, vent was given to 
the inclination for hostility by war on strangers, which continued without 
intermission, until nations growing rich and improved, convenience made 
it mutually necessary to be sometimes at peace. But although practical 
acts of hostility subsided almost entirely among members of the same na- 
tion, secret enmity goes on even among brothers and sisters, ready to 
break out on the smallest provocation of interest, or rivalship.” “The 
rarity of sincere friendship has always been proverbial, at the same time 
that nothing has been more abundant, except indifference, than deep and 
lasting aversion. Even a passion for the other scx, much more refined 
than that of the lower animals, does not appear to be very common.”—— 
“If we once admit that war is the natural disposition of man, of which it 
appears litile doubt can be entertained, all theories of disinterested or 
religious virtue, or even of a conduct rationally selfish, from principle, 
ever becoming general, must vanish like the distant cloud.” (pp. 6, 7.) 

wrote we are alwaysin expectation of harm from others instead 
of kindness. The long standing question, whether war is in the nature 
of man or not, appears to be pretty much of the same sort as that other 
one sometime ago agitated among philosophers, whether or no he is na- 
turally an eater of flesh.” (p. 8.) 

«if man was not naturally cruel, no zeal of any kind would ever make 
him so.”’——“When men left off murdering, plundering, and captivating 
each other, in the name of religion, they began to do the same in that of 
hberty, or of good order.” (p. 12.) 

“Let benevolent philosophers recollect now, that accounts of any thing 
like benevolence, or generosity, in a community, always turn out be ei- 
ther the sketches of fancy entirely, or else transient, very circumscribed, 
and largely exaggerated instances; whilst every description of brutality, 
even if by its magnitude it looks like the portrait of a disordered imagin- 
ation, finds reality in life among very polished nations, and in those teo 
Whose civilization les¢s its¢lfin the obscurity of time.” (p. 28.) 
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Nothing can be more false than the spirit of this represen- 
tation, when it is taken for the whole character of man. With 
as much propriety might we collect the convicts of Newgate, 
the maniacs of Bedlam, and the abandoned population of a 
brothel, and say they are a fair sample of the honest, intelli- 
gent, virtuous, and pious men and women who adorn society, 
and diffuse peace and happiness in domestic life. This mode 
of arraying the crimes of mankind before a reader or a hearer, 
of keeping out of view the virtues and all the good qualities of 
humanity, of using history and observation exclusively for the 
extension of the black catalogue of traitors, thieves, and mur- 
derers, is monstrous, and ought to excite the indignation, if it 
be above the contempt, of every good man. No judicious and 
honest moralist or statesman will wish our eyes to be blinded to 
the vices of mankind. He will desire that the whole truth may 
be known, and that all the deformity of the human character 
may be seen and acknowledged, in order to digest the most ef- 
fectual means of correcting the evil, and of introducing improve- 
ments. It is not indeed a good or a useful habit to dwell chiefly 
on the dark side of nature, and to contemplate deformity rather 
than beauty. This corrupts the mind, and produces many per- 
nicious consequences. The habit of dwelling chiefly on the 
beautiful and agreeable is far better, and tends to purify, as well 
as to gratify the soul. While the spirit of admiration is in the 
mind, and fills it, vicious emotions. can find no place. Many a 
child has had his moral sense depraved by the unfortunate edu- 
cation which has been given to him by parents, who thought 
that the safest way to form his character was to be forever tel- 
ling him how filthy and base the world is, and that the chances 
would be a hundred to one against his honesty and purity when 
he should enter society. A foretaste of almost every kind of 
guilt is furnished him by the injudicious details of crime, with 
which the misguided parents are constantly feeding his imagin- 
ation. Corruption is anticipated in his breast by this degrading 
species of what is called, by a misnomer, a preventive educa- 
tion. 

We see, with equal clearness, that there are virtues and vices 
in society. We know that our nature and our condition are 
mixed of good and evil. Children laugh and cry, give pleasure 
and give trouble, have health and have sickness, do well and do 
ill, are sometimes an honor to their parents, and sometimes a 
dishonor. Some menare honest, and others are rogues; some 
are mercenary, and others are generous; some are pusillani- 
mous, and others are brave, Fair weather and foul, sunshine 
and storm, prosperity and adversity, enjoyment and suffering, 
hope and fear, make up the lot of man. Were it not so com- 
mon, it would be astonishing to find any individual taking de- 
light in portraying man asa fiend anda brute, and in leaving 
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out of his gallery of pictures all the likenesses of the amiable, 
the benevolent, and the godlike. 

Mr. Ocane has presented to his readers but one side of the 
truth, and is thus guilty of a libel upon his fellow creatures. 
He very well knows, or he ought very well to know, that there 
is another side of the truth equally obvious, and far more grati- 
fying to the faithful inquirer. Hatred, war, treachery, and 
slaughter are a fart of our natural condition, but not the 
whole. Love, peace, fidelity, and protection are just as cer- 
tainly found in the system of things; and make up, to say the 
least, as large a portion of the actual, but unwritten history of 
man. If we find a Cataline, we find also a Cicero. If Casar 
aims at the destruction of the liberties of his country, Brutus 
becomes the instrument of his punishment. If the blood of 
martyrs be shed, it only assists the more rapid growth of the 
plant which it was designed to destroy. If corruptions in 
church or state are not prevented or removed by prudence and 
virtue, a revolution or a reformation will do that by violence, 
which kings and priests will not allow to be dene gradually and 
peacefully. Skeptics and satyrists only make the believer un- 
derstand and love his religion the better. Fanatics and bigots 
only show, by their perversity and mtolerance, how valuable 
the truth is to its genuine followers, and how much the human 
mind is willing to endure rather than abandon its intellectual 
and moral improvement, and its immortal hopes. We are per- 
fectly satisfied with the works and providence of God, if all 
their aspects be viewed, and if remote, as well as immediate 
consequences be contemplated. When we consider discases, 
Ict us look at the remedies. When we see disorders, let us not 
forget the correctives. When we are blinded by the lightning, 
and tremble at the thunder, we are to remember that a pure and 
fragrant atmosphere will fellow, and health and joy succeed to 
pestilence and pain. 

There are two obvious applications of the terms nature and 
natural, One is the partial, the other is the general. When 
we observe the operations of any simple passion, appetite, or 
faculty, unchecked by the combined powers of the mind, and 
unaided by experience and reflection, it is natural ior excess to 
be the result. Thus, under astreng provocation, aman may 
commit an outrage, which he shall afterwards condemn, and of 
which he will, upon due deliberation, sincerely repent. The 
first and the last are equally matvrad, but one is the operation of 
only a far! of our nature, while the other is the operation of the 
whole. Itis natural for a child to run into many follies and 
extravagancies, and equally naturel for the same individual, as 
he grews older, and when he is warned and taught by the bad 
consequences, to make and execute resdélutions to be more 
wise, and to have more self government, for the future. If 
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it be zatural for weeds to grow in the garden, it is also 
natural for the gardener to pluck them up. If it be natural 
to make war, itis also natural to make peace. If it be natural 
to suspect, it is also natural to have confidence. If ambition, 
avarice, and the love of pleasure, maturally impel us toward 
different objects, and distract us with their excesses, experi- 
ence, wisdgm, conscience and religion as naturally cry, for- 
bear, and direct us to seek a just balance of the mind, a proper 
combination and cultivation of all our legitimate powers, and a 
sincere obedience to the laws appointed for us in the system of 
things. The early language of children is that of simplicity 
and confidence. The language of irony, trick, cunning and de- 
ception, is artificial, is acquired aiterwards. Deformity shocks 
us when we first look atit, and we can become reconciled to it 
only by time and familiarity. A painter would give a misera- 
ble specimen of his attainments, fidelity, and taste, if he should 
select ricketty children for his Cupids, distorted and squint 
eyed women for his Venuses, pigmies and troglodytes for his 
heroes, and Cyclopses for his Adonises, and contend that all 
this is netural, because such beings might be found in na- 
ture. He knows very well that these form but a part of nature, 
and the least part too. Fidelity and taste require him to study 
the whole, and to select those beauties and proportions, which 
form the standard of excellence. Mr. Ocane is in the condi- - 
tion of the cobler, who Jooked no higher than the foot, and con- 
demned a beautiful painting because the shoe was not delineated 
with professional accuracy. Let those who will, seek out de- 
formity, live with goblins and monsters, snuff none but fetid o- 
dours, hear nothing but discordant sounds, and open their 
mouths only to blast and destroy whatever their breath shall 
taint in its course. But let them not insist upon the right to 
make others admire their choice, aad imitate their example. 
Let those of us, who wish it, take an opposite direction, seek out 
beauty, live with the amiable and the excellent, regale our- 
selves with fragrance, listen to the melodics of the harp or the 
grove, and breathe the spirit of love and happiness. 

Mr. Ocane’s attempt to revive the old sophistry of making 
our virtues nothing but vices in disguise is as wretched and un- 
successful now as it has been in all time before. It is, and al- 
ways was, a fetitio principii, in the philosophy of the human 
mind. The pleasure, arising from the exercise, of a sympathy, 
must, from the nature of the case, be an effect, at least in the 
first instance, and not a cause. The pleasure of the exercise 
could not be known till the exercise had taken place, and of 

Course it could not have been the motive to the exercise. This 
pleasure, once discovered, might very naturally be a motive to 
repeat the exercise; but the point is yielded by our antagonists, 
when they allow that sympathies, affections, faculties, exist in our. 
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nature, which are social, benevolent, pleasurable, in their ori- 
ginal constitution. To deny the possibility of ‘disinterested 
and religious virtue’ among men is to deny the glory of moral 
science, the charm of christian truth, and the hope of the faith- 
ful heart. | No man can open his eyes upon the world, and dis- 
miss his prejudices for a moment, without perceiving that we 
are both selfish and social, suspicious and fiducial, indifferent 
and sympathetic, cruel and merciful, hostile and friendly, pug- 
nacious and peaceful. Let the whole truth be told; disguise 
nothing; and man will be profited while God is honored. 


IV. Ifindividuals can make improvement by judgment and 
foresight, our author says, that communities cannot. 

“The reader is put in mind, that whatever is here advanced, regards 
always the human race as viewed in masses; ¥hat no notice is taken of in- 
dividual deviations, as not sufficient to affect the general theory.” (p. 4.) 

“The obstacles to the improvement of society are, the want of any judg 
mentin a grea! majority of the species; the natural character of enmity be- 
tween man and man.” (p. 32.) 


The first thought which occurs to every reader of these sen- 
tences will be, that the whole is made up of its parts, and is to 
be estimated by the character of the parts; that a community 
consists of individuals, and is to be estimated by the character 
of the individuals. A whole nation embraces all the wisdom, 
talents, ingenuity, experience, foresight, and improvement of 
all its inhabitants. We know that a body of men cannot always 
be persuaded to adopt the plans of the wisest individual who 
may be one of the number. We also know that all the people 
are not as wise and exalted as the best individual among them. 
But we have yet to learn that the community can derive no ben- 
efit, and receive no improvement, from the talents and coun- 
sels of its enlightened and distinguished men. Moralists, phi- 
losophers, teachers, writers, lawgivers, diplomatists, all are em- 
ployed, at least such as are honest and patriotic, in giving to 
the community what they know, and what they foresee. The 
whole community may not advance as fast as individuals, but 
will follow 1n their train, and will advance the faster in conse- 
quence of the increasing improvement of the individuals. 
Who has lived inthe United States, and is blind to the fact, 
that the talents and virtues of the individual sages and heroes 
of our revolution were made to bear upon the will and energy 
of the nation, and to produce and secure our common indepen. 
dence and freedom? Who can go over the history of our coun- 
try, and not be thankful, that a community can better its situa- 
tion as well as an individual’ To grant the power of improve- 
ment for one is to grant it forthe other. All plans for meliora- 
ting the condition of society, or for introducing specific inven- 
tions and advantages, originate with individuals, and are at last 
laid before the community for adopuon. To be satisfied that 
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the successive generations of men have actually improved, as 
well as individuals, we need only refer our readers to the histo- 
ry of physics, politics, morals, and religion. We have no 
room for any thing more than a bare suggestion of the improve- 
ments which have been made in anatomy, surgery, physiology, 
chemistry, botany, astronomy, geography, geology, navigation, 
and all the useful arts, the labor saving machines of modern 
times;—in literature, criticism, science, and the fine arts;—in 
the model among ourselves of a more perfectly well balanced 
republic than the world ever saw before;—in the superior lights 
thrown upon all the departments of moral truth, particularly 
the great points concerning the immortality of the soul, the ne- 
cessity of tracing our being, our motives, our hopes, up to 
God, the duty of humility, the forgiveness of injuries, the love 
of enemies, and the purity of the heart. We do not say that noth- 
ing was known of these among the ancients, but we say that 
we 2 have the means of knowing vastly more than they. We o- 
mit all details relative to hospitals, charitable associations, and 
all those societies of our own aye, whose object is to diffuse 
light and truth among the nations of the earth, which have not 
equal advantages with ourselves. It would be a pleasant task to 
us, had we room for it, to illustrate the doctrine, that mind is 
continually tending toward a perfect command an:l use of mat- 
ter, as knowledge and experiment advance. Machinery is al- 
ready made to perform, to a wonderful extent, that, which hu- 
man hands performed in the days of our fathers. But the 
compass, and the nature of a review, do not permit us to write 
a book, or even to dilate ‘vith the liberty of anessay. We have 
not thought it necessary to say as much as we have said, but we 
have taken pleasure in considering the evidence and the bles- 
sings of social improvement, and we like to dwell upor so 
grateful a subject. | We shall close this article with a few re- 
marks miscellaneously offered. 

We have taken notice of the efficacy allowed to tuition. 
This is inconsistent with what issaid in page 11, that our polit- 
ical theories fail, not for “want of cultivation,’ but on account 
of “the natural and insurmountable deficiency of our mental 
powers.” It is also asserted, in page 9, that when “a people 
comes to a certain degree of discipline by habit,” the nation “is 
disposed to every improvement.” These —— are re- 
pugnant to each other. 

Some men of genius, but by no means all, are -ignorar. t of the 
powers of the common mind. (p. 4.) Genius, when brought by 
a statesman to the business of gov erning a community, and a- 
dapting his measures to the existing condition, requires that he 
should find out precisely this knowledge, of which Mr. Ocane 
says he is yet ignorant. Genius is sometimes taken for mere 
tnvention, imagination, or even eccentricity; but it ought to be 
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understood in a broader sense, and to be allowed to be the pow- 
er of apprehending, arraying, and executing the objects which 
come before a man as his duty. <A politician has but a pitiful 
genius for his office, if he cannot understand the condition ot 
the minds of the people. He sometimes understands that con- 
dition too well, and bends it to his owh private views. 

“The wandering savage is perfectly untameable. Monsieur Cuvier 
says, that nothing short of divine interposition cap effect this. That ex- 
traordinary people called the gypsies, after ages of residence among the 
most civilized nations, are almost in as perfect a state of nature as the A- 
merican hunter.” (p. 9.) 

Our author forgets here the rule about “situation.”” Al- 
though man’s “conduct, as in every case, meliorates solely with 
situation,’ (p. 12.) yet the wandering savage and the gypsies 
put even situation at defiance, and refuse to comply with it, ‘af- 
acr ages of residence among the most civilized nations.” 

Before Mr. Ocane repeats the assertion in page 10, we should 
advise him to read Tully’s Offices, Epictetus, Marcus Antoni- 
nus, Marshman’s Confucius, and Dr Sykes’s account of the 
ancient sages. 

We differ altogether from the doctrine, (p. 57.) that an he- 
reditary head is best for a nation. 

We consider what is said about popular governments, (p. 30.) 
as a slander, although there is some little truth in the delinea- 
tion. 

The philosophy which we have now been examining, is, in our 
opinion, false, degrading, superficial, inconsistent, lazy, unnatu- 
ral, heartless, and mischievous. We believe that both individu- 
als and communities are capable of improvement by foresight, 
wisdom, and voluntary effort for this object, and that a convic- 
tion of this truth is of great importance te make us act ac- 
cording to it. . 4 
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GEOLOGY OF THE WESTERN COUNTRY. 


Wearvent: HISTORY is a science which has been much 
neglected by the learned of all nations, and, although some 
branches of it have been cultivated with care and attention by 
Pliny and his successers, yet others have been totally neglected. 
That department, which treats of the nature and properties of 
rocks, and the relative situation they occupy with regard to 
each other, was almost unknown, until Werner commenced a 
foundation, by reducing the nomenclature to a regular form, 
and arranging them in classes. Previous to his time, the sci- 
ence of geology had been almost exclusively confined to spec- 
ulations on the origin and formation of the earth. 

This has employed the talents and labor of many men of bril- 
liant imaginations and capacious minds, but it is still doubtful 
whether even success would repay the trouble. In their zeal 
to discover how and when the earth was made, what were the 
people, and whence they came, they have neglected to acquire 
a knowledge of the properties of the substances found on the 
earth’s surface; so useful to the progress of civilization, and so 
necessary to the perfection of arts, manvfactures, and science. 
I{abit has rendered them familiar to our view; and what we 
constantly behold, and without which we could not exercise a- 
ny art or profession, seems to have been the last to occupy our 
attention. The astonishing changes in the natural world strike 
the mind more forcibly than objects which are in constant use, 
and the agents which produced these changes have been sought 
after with avidity. The probable efiects, resulting from the 
regular operations of the great laws of nature, which observa- 
tion and experience have brought to our view, have been disre- 
garded; and, launching upon the ocean of speculation, where 
one hypothesis is as probable as another, a total change has 
been supposed to have taken place in the immutable laws of na- 
ture. 

Some imagine that the equator must have been at the poles 
to account for the bones of the elephant, rhinoceros, and other 
- animals, which are found in vast abundance in those frozen re- 
gions. But may we not suppose, thatduring the summer those 
animals wandered thither in quest of food, with which they would 
there be plentifully supplied when a burning sun had destroyed 
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it in a climate more congenial to their natufes, and when they 
ranged uncontrolled lords of the forest? But geological re- 
searches furnish us with profit as well as pleasure. Gypsum, 
coal, limestone, salt, grindstones, and millstones, are discover- 
ed by a knowledge of the properties of various rocks, and of 
the relative situation of one species with regard to another: 
and much time and expence might be saved by understanding 
the probable places where they lie. For instance, if when 
searching for coals we discover primitive rock,we should desist, 
as it has not becn found under any species of this rock, neither 
has it been discovered in any consiaerable quantities in lime- 
stone countries. Kentucky indeed furnishes an exception to 
this general rule, for immense strata of coal, equal if not supe- 
rior to the best British coal, are found deposited upon seconda- 
ry limestone rock and in some cases it is thought upon primi- 
tive, and covered with the same. Many snetala in the ore bear 
so striking a similarity to each other, that one is frequently mis- 
taken for another. Iron pyrites has made .Cresuses of many, 
and ignorance of the component parts of the various metals and 
the probable situations they would be found in, has caused the 
ruin of some of our most valuable citizens. An acquaintance 
‘with the science of geology would remedy all these evils. A- 
merica presents this science in a very interesting point of view. 
‘That part of it, which is denominated by Volney the valley of 
the Mississippi, has been as yet but little investigated, and per- 
haps no country on the globe affords more subjects for investi- 
gatien to the naturalist as well as to the antiquary. 

Man, beyond the present generation, has left but a very few 
traces in this immense country, by which we can arrive at any 
knowledge or certainty with regard to his former occupations, 
manners, or habits. ‘One trait only remains, which seems to 
mark the progress of civilization among the descendants of No- 
ah wherever dispersed, and its origin is the same whether un- 
der the form ofa mound in Scandinavia, America, and Russia; 
a barrow in England; a cairn in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
or those piles of earth, which the modern Greeks and T jie 
distinguish by the appellation of tepe; or lastly those remnants 
of human folly the Egyptian pyramids; yet all present the sim- 
plest and sublimest monument which any people could raise to 
the memoryof depar ted worth, and like the elements themselves 
are calculated for almost endless duration. To the feeling 
heart they also speak a language more solemn than the most 
studied epitaph on Parian marble. In beholding themimagina- 
ton presents to the fancy American Homers anal Miltons, Pia- 
tos and Newtons, Alexanders and Cxsars, and laurels seem te 
flourish over the warrior’s, grave. But they are gone; the 
flood of ages has buried them in the gulf of oblivion. These 
monumenis alone remain of what ence they were. There is 
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no part of the world, where there are so few objects to connect 
us with antiquity and to develop the manners and customs ofoth- 
er ages, as there are in that we inhabit. We look around us, 
and every thing, but the works of nature, is of recent origin. 
There is no written history, and except some faint and confused 
traditions, there are no memorials of any other description. 
Sufficient however remains to prove that innumerable multi. 
tudes in former ages inhabited the shores of the Ohio, Missis- 
sippi, and their tributary waters. Beholding the beauty of what 
may justly be termed the garden of America ancient cities rise 
to our view, but who inhabited them and whence their origin are 
uncertain. To creation’s unnumbered beauties we must then 
turn to derive pleasure and instruction, and here innumerable 
wonders are discovered differing entirely from what appear in 
any other part of the globe. The geology of the western coun- 
try is of a very different character from any other yet investiga- 
ted so faras it has bee investigated, and conjecture is on the 
wing to account for the singular appearances in the various de- 
partments of the mineral kingdom. 

It has been supposed by partial observers, that the whole 
of this country is entirely of a secondary formation, 
and although this is generally the case, yet itis a curious 
fact that large quantities of primitive rock have been discovers | 
ed, but whether attended with transition and secondary, or only — 
in detached masses, is not fully determined. The soil of Ken- 
tucky is deposited upon a vast bed of limestone, which in many 
places is beautifully variegated and compact enough to receive 
a high polish. Marble of almost every hue is found in abun- 
dance and not excelled for fineness and the delicacy of its 
shades by the best Italian. This extends into Indiana and per- 
vades many other parts of the western country. The soil, al- 
though not entirely alluvial, seems at no distant period to have 
been deposited by an ocean, which has retired and left one of 
the most beautiful and predactive countries inthe world. This 
conjecture is strengthened by innumerable remains of testaceous 
and other miarine animals, which are found in great abundance, 
and in many Instancesin an entire state of preservation, petrifi- 
ed indeed, but preserving all their external characters. Many 
non-descripts are also found, but all of them bearing evident 
marks of being marine productions. The most common are 
the Enchrinite, Terebratula, Helix, Euomphalus, Productus, 
and the Voluta. The Ostrea has also been discovered, as well 
as the Trilobite, theOthceceratite, the Zoophyte, the Millepore, 
the Cellipore, and the Madreporite. Large quantities of coral 
are also found detached as well as imbedded in the rock. These 
form decisive proofs that at some former period a vast ocean 
must have rolled its waves over this delightful spot, and that 
some cause unknown te man has forced it to retire and leave its 
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wrecks behind. The strata of limestone generally lie in hori- 
zontal layers, less compact on the top, and in many places com- 
posed of what is denominated shell limestone, but increasing 
in solidity as it increases in depth. In many places slaty Aph- 
rite occurs; massive, imbedded, and in veins, in floetz lime- 
stone, which is its principal formation i in this country as well as 
in all othegs. One singular trait is common to all the limestone 
country west of the Alleghany, that immense fissures are, from 
some unknown cause, leftin the rock, some of which have been 
penetrated to the distance of six or eight miles. The earth, on 
the bottom of these caves, is strongly impregnated with nitre 
and epsom salts. Some of these are the most grand and aw- 
ful specimens of nature’s works, and when occasionally iJlumi- 
nated by the lamps of those who feel disposed and gratified to 
view all the departments of creation, the effect is truly sublime. 
Common felspar, calcareous spar, and beautiful rock chrystal 
are found in great abundance. The country has not yet been 
sufficiently explored to enable us to speak at present with cer- 
tainty ofthe minerals. Suffice it to say, that this subject will be 
attended to in subsequent numbers. B. 
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Sketch of the life of Mejor Zachary Taulor of the United 
States’ Army. 


During the late war, no state in the union, we believe, bled 
more freely in the common cause, than Kentucky. Her Ow- 
ens and her Daviess, the pioneers of her glory, early perished in 
a border war. Te contend for victorv and fame on the theatre 
of more extended and illustrious warfare, was denied them: and 
their services to that country for which they died, were limited 
to the noble example of their patriotism and valor. -Her Allen, 
and her Simpson, her Meade, and her Hart, victims of British 
perfidy and savage hate, in the dawn of their renown met a 
cruel death on the memorable plains of Raisin. Emulous of 
destruction, and ardently devoted to the great cause in which 
they were embarked, time and opportunity only were wanting, 
to have ranked them among the most admired captains of the 
war. Short was their career, most severe their destiny. Doom- 
ed to fall by ignoble bands, to them it was denied to gather 
laurels on the banks of the Thames, or to win immortality on 
the shores of the Mississippi. A grateful country honors their 
memory, and succeeding generations will not fail to award new 
praises to their names. 

- Hit be a mournfy}, but rich consolation, to honour the memo. 
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ry of the illustrious dead, it isa pleasing and salutary task, to 
render a just tribute of commendation to the services of the dis- 
tinguished living. If it be sorrowful to record the death of the 
brave, it is joyous to contemplate the active usefulness of those; 
whose existence confers security on the community, which 
their services have honoured. When we recollect the zeal that 


animated all classes of our citizens for the public service and 


the national honor, at the period of the declaration of war; 
when we call to mind the alacrity, with which they repaired to 
the standard of their country in every crisis of disaster and a- 
larm; when we trace the march of volunteer bands, in which 
veteran age and adventurous boyhood mingled the fervours of 
their patriotism, and hastened from the abode of absolute secu- 
rity to face the foes of the nation,either amid the regions of Can- 
adian frost, or underthe unkindly rays of a sguthern sun; we can- 
not restrain our unqualified admiration of the fidelity, courage, 
and fortitude of our countrymen, and our unshaken confidence in 
the wisdom and stability of our republican institutions. When 
we look around us, and behold so many individuals, who ren- 
dered signal services to their country during the recent strug- 
sles, who in seasons of peril were foremost in her defence, and 
in the hour of national repose were the first to return to the 


cultivation and improvement of the arts of peace, we exult-in- 


this practical illustration of the principles of free government, 
and look forward to the future glories and felicities of the re- 
public, with a credulity of hope, inspired by the virtue and in- 
telligence of her citizensywhich no doubt can shake, which no 
distance can obscure. 

To render a sincere tribute of respect to the man, who a- 
chieved the first triumph for our arms upon the land, and sig- 
nalized himself through every stage of the war, by services 
corresponding to the brilliancy of his first essay, is the design of 
this hasty sketch. 

Major Zachary Taylor is descended from an ancient and res. 
pectable family of Virginia. His father, colonel Richard Tay- 
lor, was a soldier of the revolution. He was appointed an offi- 
cer in the first regiment of continental troops raised by the state 
of Virginia, continued in the continental line until the close of 
the war, and left the service alicutenant colonel. In the spring 
of the year !785, he emigrated with his family from the county 
of Orange to the west, 2nd scttled near the falls of the Ohio, 
where he has ever since lived, universally respected. At the 
period of his removs!, the subject of this memoir was only six 
months old. tie was educated in the neighborhood where his 
parents resided; but with the nicidents of his infantile history 
we are wholly unacquainted. He grew up to manhood with a 
decided predilection for the profession of arms. In the spring 
of 1808 he was appointed a first licutenant in the 7th regim~* 
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of United States’ infantry; and not long after, joined the army. 
at New-Orleans under the command of general Wilkinson. In 
June 1810 he married Miss Margaret Smith of Maryland, a la- 
dy in all respects worthy of his affection, and in the succeeding 
November was promoted to the rank of captain. In 1811 we 
find him in the command of fort Knox on the Wabash, in the 
vicinity of Vincennes, from which station he was ordered to 
the castward by the war department, a short time before gene- 
ral Harrison marched for Tippecanoe. In April 1812 he was. 
ordered to take command of fort Harrison, a post situated on 
the Wabash, seventy five miles above Vincennes, and fifty miles 
beyond the frontier settlements. This was:a most important 
and exposed statian, and subsequent events justified the selec- 
tion of the officer, to whose judgment and intrepidity it had been 
entrusted. Captain Taylor had now been four years. in the 
service. His ardent and inquisitive’ mind, intent on the acquire- 
ment of a thorough knowledge of his profession, had sedulous- 
ly improved the leisure of the camp, and diligently compared 
the objects of travel. Accomplished in the principles of mili- 
tary science, and exact in the duties and discipline of an officer, 
he was peculiarly fitted by his knowledge of Indian character, 
acquired during his previous command at fort Knox, to per- 
form the hazardous service to which he was assigned. 

Fort Harrison had been hastily erected by general Harrison 
while on his march to Tippecanoe, was of slight structure, 
formed on three sides by single rows of pickets, the fourth con- 
sisting of a range of log huts appropriated as barracks for the 
soldiers, W ith a block house at elther extreme, and the whole 
built of unseasoned timber. When captain Taylor took the 
command of this garrison, he found its whole strength to consist 
of asingle broken company of infantry, and the place ill provid- 
ed both for comfort and defence. Small parties of Indians, 
principally Miamies or Weas, and secretly attached to the hos- 
tile party of the Prophet, frequently visited the fort, under the 
euise of friendship, and thus became possessed of a knowledge 
of its weakness. Its situation proving to be unhealthy, the of- 
ficers and men suffered greatly by disease. Every practicable 
attention was given by the officer commanding, to the comfort 
and recovery 6 of the sick; and ensign Weaver was permitte ed to 
visit Vincennes for the recovet *y of his health, although lieu- 
tenant Richardson was. absent, in the command of fort Knox. 
On the first of September, the number of men fit for duty did 
not exceed fifteen, and several of these were greatly debilitated 
by recent disposition. Captain Tayior, the only officer pre- 

sent, was slowly recovering from a severe attack of fever, and, 
from the Indian info rmation pt reviously received, daily expected 
a visit from the Prophet and hi s forces. Detroit had fallen, 
Michillimackinac was captured.and the fate of Chicago sealed in 
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blood. The Indian force on the Wabash was strong and in- 
creasing. The Kentucky volunteers, destined for that quar- 
ter, had not yet marched, and the destruction of fort Harrison 
would have removed the only obstacle to desolation and havoc, 
along all the borders of Indiana. On the 3d of September two 
men were murdered by the Indians, within a few hundred 
yards ofthe fort. Late on the evening of the 4th, between 30 
and 40 Indians arrived from the Prophet’s town with a white 
flag, principally consisting of the chiefs, belonging to the dif- 
ferent tribes that composed the Prophet’s party. A Shawanee, 
who spoke good English, informed captain Taylor, that the 
principal chief would make a speech to him next morning, and 
that the object of their visit was, to get something to eat. This 
device was readily detected by the discerning commander; who, 
redoubling his vigilance, put the place in the best practicable 
state of deience. The men’s arms, being examined, were all 
found to be in good order; and their cartridges were compieted 
to sixteen roundsa man. The guard was strengthened as 
much as the feeble condition of the force would admit, and, the 
night being exceedingly dark, a non-commissioned officer was 
evdered to walk round the inside of the garden during the whole 
night, to aid the sentinels in detecting a hostile approach, and. 
‘o discover any attempt to burn the fort. The premeditated 
actack, so craftily arranged, was made, as had been expected; 
and we cannot resist the pleasure of giving aa account of it to 
our readers, in the modest and unaffected language of the brave 
officer, who so eminently signalized himself on that trying oc- 


as 


casion. 

“About 11 o’clock, I was awakened by the firing of one of the senti- 
nels. Isprang up, ran out, and ordered the men to their posts, when mv 
erderly sergeant, who had command of the upper block house, called out, 
that the Indians had fired the lower block house, which contained the pro- 
perty of the contractor, which was deposited in ‘the lower part, the upper 
having been assigned fo a corporal and ten privates, asau alarm post. The 
cuns had begun to fire pretty smartly from both sides. 1 directed the 
buckets to be got ready, and water brought from the well, and the fire ex- 
tinguished immediately, a8 it was hardly perccivable at that time; but 
from debility, ar some other cause, the men were very slow in executing 
my orders. The word fre appeared to throw the whole of them into 
ronfusion; and by the tinte they had got the water, and broken open the 
door, the fire had unfortunately communicated to a quantity of whiskey, 
stock having licked several holes through the lower part of the build- 

- after the salt that was stored there, through which they had introduced 
the fire without being discovered, as the night was very dark, and in 
spite of every exertion we could make use of, in less than a moment it as 
é nape d to the roof, and baffled every effert we could make to extinguish 

~ As that block house adjoined the barracks that make part of the forti- 
jie ations, mgst of the men immediately gave themselves up for lost, and 1 
had the greatest difficulty in getting any of my orders executed. And sir, 
vhat fromthe r aging of the fir e, the yelling and howling of several hun- 
dred Indbans, the cries of nine women “and childre n, apart ofsoldicrs’, and 
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a part of citizens’ wives, who had taken shelter in the fort, and the des- 
ponding of so many of the men, which was worse than all, I can assure 
you that my feelings were very unpleasant. And indeed there were not 
more than 10 or 15 men able to do a great deal, the others being either 
sick ‘or convalescent; and to add to our other misfortunes, two of our 
stoutest men in the fort, and that 1 had every confidence in, jumped the 
picketand left us. But my presence of mind did not for a moment for- 
seuke me. I saw, by throwing off part of the roof that joined the block 
house that was on fire, and keeping the end perfectly wet, the whole row 
of buildings might be saved, and Jeave only an entrance of 18 or 20 feet 
for the Indians to enter, after the house was consumed; and that a tempo- 
rary breast work might be erected to prevent their even entering there. 
1 convinced the men that this could be accomplished, and it appeared to 
inspire them with new life, and never did men act with more firmness and 
desperation. Those that were able, while the others kept up a constant 
fire from the other block house and the twe bastions, mounted the roof of 
the houses, with Dr. Clark at their head, (who acted with the greatest 
firmness of mind the whole time the attack lasted, which was seven hours, ) 
under a‘shower of bullets, and in less than a moment threw off as much of 
the roofas was necessary. This was done only with the loss of one man 
killed, and two wounded, and Lam in hopes neither dangerously; and al- 
though the barracks were several timesina blaze, and an immense quan- 
tity of fire against them, the men used such exertions that they kept it un- 
der, and before day raised a temporary breast work as high as a man’s 
head, although the Indians continued to pour ina heavy fire of ball, and an 
innumerable quantity of arrows during the whole time the attack lasted, 
in every part of theparade. After keeping up aconstant fire until about 6 
o’clock the next morning, which we began to return with some effect after 
day light, they removed out ofthe reach of our guns, [had the vacancy filled 
up before night, which was made by the burning of the block house, with a 
strong row of pickets which I got by pulling downthe guard house. We 
lost the whole of our provisions, but must make out to live upon green 
corn until we can get a supply, which I am in hopes will not be long.” 

Far be it from us, and from the friends whom we love, to pe- 
ruse without emotion, this ingenuous and manly recital. To say 
that we admire the heroism and constancy of the gallant band, 
that so nobly sustained the honour of our arms, and so glorious- 
ly rescued from the extremest perils the defenceless inhabitants 
of an exposed frontier, were but frigid praise. LEqual to the 
heroes of New-Orleans and Thermopylz, Ict them forever 
rank with those, “¢who have filled the measure of their country’s 
honour.’ Amid this scene of conflagration and dismay, of hope- 
less succour and impending death, when the prospect of present 
safety was.terrific as the gleam of the devouring flame, and the 
hope of future escape dark as the hour of impending night, we 
see their intrepid leader first at the post of danger, with the in- 
stinctive enthusiasm of a hero animating his comrades to confi- 
dence and constancy. In the midst of confusion, firm and ccl- 
tected; surrounded by difficulties, rapid and decisive in his 
cheice of means; at a single glance intuitively determining the 
order of defence; and, by the irresistible force of his example, 
imparting a spirit of determined and courageous perseverance, 
eyen to the weaker sexe 
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When mighty armies contend for the fate of an empire, the, 
magnitude of the occasion elevates and fortifies the soul. Some- 
thing there is in the splendour of parade, the sound of mar- 
tial music, and the accumulation of associated numbers, which 
lifts the mind above selfish concerns, and confers a temporary 
nobility of purpose, evenon the bosom of fear. The dread of 
reproach, the pride of emulation, and the contagion of sympa- 
thy, impel to action, give ardor to enterprise, and enthusiasm to 
valour. The warrior forgets not amid the fury of battle, that the 
arena, on which he contends, 3 is a nation, mankind his specta-. 
tors, immortality his reward. Widely different are the incen- 
tives to exertion which operate on the lone individual, who, 
presiding unmoved in the circle of despair, calmly surveys all 
the horrors of the scene. No trumpet sound calls him to the 

charge; no generous rivalship stimulates ambition; no surround- 
ing multitudes give assurance of strength. Stript of every adven- 
titious exc itement, and abandoned to ‘the treachery of solitude, 
his character is exposed in all the nakedness of natural infirmi- 
ty. He whois brave when his bravery is not seen, who is self- 
possessed in the midst of dan;;er, and undismayed by disappoint- 
ment and surprise; he who can soothe the consternation of a- 
larm, and control the phrenzy of desperation, who, relying on 
the powers of his own inventive mind, meets and sustains the 
most unequal trial, and assimilates to the standard of his‘ own 
erect and daring spirit, the will and the efforts of those whom he 
icads, exhibits a combination of rare and useful qualities, of high 
and heroic virtues, which attract our admiration and command 
our respect, 

The successful defence of fort Harrison arrested the match 
of the Indian forces, and preserved the lives of hundreds of our 
women and children. It gave a check to the perpetration of 
savage crueliies, until the arrival of an adequate force enabled 
the government to carry the war into the enemy’s country, and 
to ensure safety to the Wabash and Illinois settlers. The de- 
monstrations of joy in Kentucky, on the arrival of the pleasing 
intelligence, were universal. The public spirit, depressed by 
the disgraceful surrender of Detroit, again revived; emulation 
kindled the ardor of youth; old age exulted in the revival of an- 
clent intrepidity and prowess; and the heart of the patriot, so 
Jong saddened by his country’s disgrace, expanded with the fer- 
vent hope, that the tide of her adversity was at last reversed. 

dois te appreciating the important services and distinguish- 

et gallantry of captain Taylor, the President of the United 
: States promoted him to the rank of major by brevet. It was 

the first brevet conferred during the war. Never was similar 
reward more justly merited. 

In the months of October and November, major Taylor ac- 
tompanied gen¢ral Hopkins, commanding the Ky gatucky yoluy- 
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teers, on two expeditions into the Indian country; the one a- 
gainst the Kickapoo villages on the Illinois river, the other a- 
gainst the settlements in the neighbourhood of Tippecanoe. No 
general engagement was fought during either of these inva- 
sions. They were attended however with many hardships and 
privations, afforded opportunities for great diversity of service, 
and proved of incalculable benefit to the territories of Indiana 
and Illinois. Forced to retire for the defence of their homes, 
the enemy ceased to harrass our agitated borders. Several of 
their towns and large quantities of their provisions were des- 
troyed. The difficulty of procuring the means of subsistence 
detained them at their hunting grounds, and the demonstration 
of the strength ofthe American government, which was mrade in 
the very heart of their country, inspired them with awe. To the 
zeal and activity manifested by major Taylor, and the essential 
services he rendered the army, the commanding general, in his 
official letters, bears the most honorable testimony. 

In the winter of 1813 he was appointed to superintend the 
recruiting service in Indiana and Illinois, in the performance 
of which service he continued to display his characteristic in- 
dustry and success. In the month of July, in the same year, he 
accompanied colonel Russell, with a force of rangers and Ken- 
tucky volunteers,on an expedition against the Massasinaway town 
near the sources of the Wabash. The detachment, on reach- 
ing the town, found it abandoned by the encmy, and, meeting 
with no supply of provisions, was exposed, during its return, to 
the severest privations. 

In the spring of 1814 he was ordered to St. Louis, to take 
the command of the troops in the Missouri territory until the 
arrival of general Howard, and was actively employed gn its 
frontiers until the month of August. The hardships and res- 
ponsibility of such a service cannot be conceived of by these, 
who are strangers to the peculiar exposure of the country, and 
who are unapprised of the almost entire abandonment of the 
territories by the American government at the period of which 
we are now treating. It was ascertained during the summer, 
that the British had taken fort Shelby at Prairie du Chien, and 
were in great force on the Mississippi with a combined body of 
regular troops and Indian allies. To mect this force, to pro- 
tect the immense frontier of Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, and 
to restrain the depredations of the various savage tribes of the 
Missouri, the Mississippi, the Iinois, and the Wabash, gene- 
ral Howard was furnished with ten companies of badly organi- 
zed rangers, and about one hundred and twenty efficient regular 
troops. With these slender resources, and the aid of the ter- 
vitorial militia, whose absence from home often left the frontiere 
a prey to the savage foe, he had to protect the interior 
settlements, and furnish detachments to invade the Indian ier- 
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ritory. Ofthese, the detachment which ascended the Missis- 
sippi under the command of major Taylor, was the most ims 
ortant in its objects, and the most beneficial in its results. 
On the 22d of August, major Taylor received orders to take 
the command of 320 men, principally militia, provided with 
boats and a few pieces of artillery; to ascend the Mississippi as 


high as the Indian villages at the mouth of Rock river; to des- _ 


troy the villages and corn; to disperse the Indians and erect a 
fort on the most eligible scite to command the Mississippi. If 
he should find it impracticable to pass the rapids of the Dem- 
oine, he was directed to return to the mouth of that river, and 
there erect fortifications. The leading objects of the expedi- 
tion were to restrain the Indians by the establishment of a mili- 
tary post in the heart of their country, and to arrest the descent 
of the British forces on St. Louis. The general closes his or- 
ders to the commanding officer in the following words: “In as- 
cending the ring should a large party be met, every opposi- 
tion will be made from the first discovery, down to the lowest 
point on the river, to which they may descend. This com- 
mand is respectable in point of force, and is of high importance 
to the country. Should it succeed in effecting all the objects 
for which it is intended, the beneficial consequences to-our 
country will be great. On the other hand, should this move- 
ment be stamped with disaster, no longer can even a hope be 
indulged of the frontiers’ maintaining their ground. But from 
the officer who commands, and those commanded by him, the 
most flattering expectations may be indulged.’”’” Thus was the 
fate of the frontiers, a second time, staked on the fortunes of 
ihe defender of fort Harrison. 

In pursuance of the orders which he had received. major 
Taylor proceeded with his detachment to the mouth of Rock 
river. against the difficulties of arapid current, and the dangers 
of alurking enemy, 500 miles above the highest settlement or 
post on the Mississippi. Contrary to his expectations, and 
those of the general, he found a detachment of British troops, 
well supplied with artillery, and an immense body of Indians, 
in possession of the place. After skirmishing with the Indians 
with his small arms, and being some time cannonaded by the 
British, without a possibility of returning their fire with effect, 
he dropped down to the rapids Demoine, and having landed his 
forces, secured his boats, and fortified his camp, commenced 
the building of a fort, so situated as to command the Mississip- 
pi andthe mouth of the Demoine. The erection of this fort 
in the face of the enemy, and at so greata distance from the 
source of supply, was attended with peculiar hazard, and almost 
incredible privation and toil. But the judgment, resolution, 
and skill, of the commander, seconded by his animated and en- 
dearing example, surmounted every obstacle, and enabled him 
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fully to complete his important labour, and to realize the most 

Sanguine expectations of the vigorous and discriminating mind, 

that conceived and planned the expedition. The brave best 

know how to honour the brave. The works being finished, the 
lace was called Fort Johnson. 

The sudden and lamented death of general Howard, in the 
month of October, called major Taylor to St. Louis. In No. 
vember he accompanied colonel Russell several hundred miles 
up the Missouri to secure a small settlement on that river, left 
much exposed to Indian depredations. In December, he was 
again ordered to Vincennes to take command ot the troops in 
Indiana, where he remained until the conclusion of peace. A 
short time previous to that event, he was promoted to a majori- 
ty inthe 26th regiment of infantry, and ordered to join the re. 
giment at Plattsburgh. When the army was disbanded the 
President retained him on the peace establishment, with the 
rank of captain, which he declined accepting, and retired to his 
farm in the vicinity of Louisville, respected by his country, be- 
loved by his friends, and almost adored by the brave men, with 
whom he had so long toiled, and fought, and suffered. 

When we look back on the many and important services ren- 
dered by this officer to his country during the late war; when 
we reflect on the peculiar perils and hardships to which those 
services must have perpetually exposed him, performing, as he 
did, in one year, marches in the territories of Indiana, Mlinois, 
and Missouri, amounting to more than three thousand miles; 
and find no solitary instance, in which the extent of his achieve- 
ments did not exceed the scanty measure of his means; we can- 
not restrain the expreesion of our regret at his detention from 
those glorious fields of civilized combat, where his genius 
might have borne him to nobler encerprize, and his valour dis- 
played itself on a more conspicuous theatre. 

In the autumn of 1816 major Taylor was informed by the de- 
partment of war that he was reinstated in the army, with his o- 
riginal rank, and placed in the same situation as if he had nev- 
er been out of service. This act was entirely unlooked for and 
unsolicited on his part. Such however was _ his partiality 
for a military life, that he accepted the appointment, 
and was ordered to Green Bay. Since his last appointment, 
he has been stationed at fort Crawford, which he erected, 
though his command embraced the garrison of Michilimackinac 
and Chicago, previous to hisrecent return to Kentucky. While 
in this command, he added considerably to the strength of our 
north western line of defence; multiplied the comforts and se- 
curity of the troops; by a firm and decided, a just and uniform 
deportiment, obtained the respect and conciliated the confi- 
dence of the Indian tribes, and, in the discharge of his ex- 
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probation and support of the department under whose authority 
he acted. 

We offer the following extracts from a letter written from 
fort Crawford, in April, 1817, to a friend in Kentucky, as in- 
teresting in themselves, and as illustrative of the character of his 
mind. 


“J arrived at Michilimackinac in October last, and left there the first of 


November for this place, in an open boat, in company with the celebrated 
British Indian agent, colonel Dickson. He is a well informed, friendlv, 
polite, and gentlemanly man, and his influence among the Indians i is im- 
mense. He bas been permittea by the president to go into the Indian 
country, for the purpose of transacting some business ofa commereial na- 
ture with the traders, as he was extensively concerned in the fur trade 
previous to the war. We expected to have made the trip in ten ortwelve 
days, but owing to the inclemency of the weather, and lateness of the sea- 
son, it took us thirty. During that time we were several times on the 
point of being cast away, and ultimately had to abandon our boat, and 
procced on foot, on account of the ice. We suffered considerably with 
cold, and for the want of provisions, But we were greaily overpaid for 
the privations we encountered, by —— itin our power to save the lives 

of six men, that we found onan Island in Lake Michigan, and who belong- 

edtoa scheoner, which had been cast away a tew days previous to our 
discovering them. They musti: cAbvecon: have starved, had we not fortu- 
nately passed that way and relieved them, as they had no means of getting 

off, and had only been ‘able to save afew days’ provision from the w reck 7 
“Fort Crawford is situated at the mouth of Fox river, which empties into 


Green Bay at its head. The bay is an arm of Lake Michigan, and-is about 


ninety miles in length, and from fifteen to twenty wide. ‘The fort stands 
in about 43 degrees of North latitude, is about two liundred miles west of 
Michilimackinac, and one hundred and eighty North East of the carry ang 
place or portage between Fox river and the Ouisconsin, a branch of t! 
Mississippi. ‘The portage is about one and a half miles over, and is coi 
sidered half way between this and the Mississippi. ‘Those two rivers are 
ge for boats of eight or ten tons burden, to the portage. The navy- 
gation is good, with the exception of about twenty miles in Fox river, 
near its mouth, where there are considerable r: ipids, which boats J as 
with some difficulty, having to unload in several places.” “Fort Craw- 
ford, when property for ‘tified and garrisoned, w il completely command 
the communication between the waters of the St. Lawrence and Missis- 
sippi, and may be justly consicered the frontier garriso n of the United 
States. It ought cither to be abandoned, or well fortified, strongly gar- 
risoned, and p Tentifully supplied with provisions aud mu nitions of war. ti 
that is not the case, and we should perce | have a war with England, and 
she should get the command of the lakes, even for ashort time, which is 
not improbable, this post must inevitably fall into her rye unless in 2 
situation to stand a siege. Without the command of the lakes, it could 
not possibly be supplied with provisions, reinforced, or the troops that six 
alread ly here w jthdrawn.”-——“Pre vious to the conquest of Canada by tic 
British, the French built a fort on the same spot where fort Crawford 
now s‘ands, which they called fort La Bay. In 176], it was five nup to 
the Briti ish, who sent en officer and thirty men to garrison it, who were 
made prisoners by the Indians in 1753, at the same time old Mackinac 
wastaken. It was neyer after occupied as a military post, until last Au- 
gust, when we tock possession of it.’-——“When the French estab- 
Jished fort La Bay, they made a small settlement immediately above the 
fort, on the river, which has remamed here eve®sinee. It now consists 
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of about forty families. They have all intermarried with the natives, in 
some measure adopted their manners and customs, and have heretofore 
considered and still consider themselves, British subjects.” 

Major Taylor is now in the thirty-fifth year of his age, unit- 
ing the unabated vigour of youth with the matured experience 
of riper years. With a frame, fitted for the most active and 
hardy enterprize, an ardent spirit, a sanguine temper, and an 
invincible courage; gifted with a rapid discernment, a discrim- 
inating judgment, and a deep knowledge of mankind; and pos- 
sessing a heart susceptible of the most generous impulses of 
humanity, we regard him as an officer of peculiar promise, and 
hazard, we think, but little in the prediction, that, in the event 
of a war, at no distant period, between the United States and 
England, or Spain, riding on the tide of military glory, he wil} 
find his true level at the head ofan army. L. 


INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 
Heroic and Sanguinary Conflict with the Indians. 


The first settlement of Kentucky was attended with dangers 
and difficulties of no ordinary character. Its fertility of soil, the 
natural beauty of its scenery, its purity of atmosphere, and Sa- 
lubrity of climate, were inducements to the hardy and enterpris- 
ing to abandon civilized and polished society and attempt a set- 
tlement in its then uncultivated wilds. And hardihood and en- 
terprise were indeed necessary for such an undertaking. In- 
fested with ferocious beasts of the forest, and with savage men 
more wild and cruel even than they, every step within its limits 
was aitended with the most imminent danger of destruction. 
There was nota tree, behind which a lurking Indian might not be 
apprehended; not a stump, from which a rifle ball might not, 
with deadly aim, be expected to be discharged by a concealed 
and cowardly foe. Defenceless women and children were ex- 
posed to the most cruel and barbarous outrages. Hosts of sav- 
ages, well armed and confident of superior strength, would of- 
ten rush with unexpected violence on a weak and unguarded 
settlement. Here was a theatre for valorous enterprise, and 
here were displayed feats of heroism unsurpassed perhaps 
in the annals of history. ‘To rescue from oblivion the interest- 
ing and numerous incidents of those days of peril, to preserve for 
the historian and for posterity the numerous anccdetes of cool, 
determined intrepidity, and of almost miraculous preservation 
from destruction, which live only in the memoriz:s of the spec- 
tators of the scenes, will be a prominent object ia the publica- 
tion of this work; and we take this opportunity to solicit, from 
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ersons in every part of the western country who may be able 
to furnish them, authentic and well attested narratives of this 
kind, mentioning names and dates, and detailing all the valua- 
ble facts, with the utmost minuteness and precision.* 

We shall not attempt, in the publication of these detached ar- 
ticles, to be governed in any degree by the order of time in which 
the events they respectively contain, occurred. The following’ 
splendid and almost unexampled specimen of heroism is given 
first, though it was probably among the last, in chronological or- 
der,which we shall have occasion to record. We are confident 
our readers will agree with us in opinion, that such a narrative 
as this is worthy of preservation. Its correctness may be impli- 
citly relied on, as we have obtained all the facts from captain 
Witiram HuspE 1, a gentleman of the first respectability and 
most scrupulous veracity, now residing in Scott county in the 
neighbourhood of Georgetown,Kentucky,who has related to us 
transactions which he himself saw, and indeed, 


Quorum pars magna fuit. 


In the year 1791, while the Indians were yet troublesome, es- 
pecially on the banks of the Ohio, captain William Hubbell, 
who had previotisly emigrated to Kentucky fiom the state of 
Vermont,and who, after having fixed his family in the neighbour- 
hood of Frankfort, then a frontier settlement, had been compell-- 
ed to go to the eastward on business, was a second time on his 
way to this country. On one of the tributary streams of the 
river Monongahela, he procured a flat bottomed boat, and em- 
barked in company with Mr. Daniel Light, and Mr. William 
Plascut and his family, consisting of a wife and eight children, 
destined forLimestone,Kentucky. On their progress down the 
riverOhio, and soon after passing Pittsburgh they saw evidenttra- 
ces of Indians along the banks, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that a boat which they overtook, and which, through care- 
lessness, was suffered to run agrounc on an island, became a 
prey to these merciless savages. Though captain Hubbell 
and his party stopped some time for it in a lower part of the 
viver, it did not arrive, ana it has never to their knowledge been 
heard of since. Before they reached the mouth of the Great 
Kenhawa, they had, by several successive additions, increased 
their number to twenty, consisting of nine men, three women, 
and eight children. The men, besides those mentioned above, 





. *In making this request, ve wish it to be understood that all we want 
is a statement of facts, properly attested. Gentlemen, who are not in the 
habit of wtiting for the public, and who are not even accustomed to com- 
position of any sort, are still solicited to communicate, in the plainest man- 
ner, the facts within their knowledge. We shall consider it our business, in 
— ar to reduce the narrative to 9 form adapted for publication in 
this work 
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were oneJohn Stoner, anIrishman andaDutchman whose names 
are not recollected, Messrs. Ray and Tucker, and a Mr. Kilpat- 
vick, whose two daughters also were of the party. Information 
received at Gallipolis confirmed the expectation, which appear- 
ances had previously raised, of a serious conflict with a large 
body of Indians; and, as captain Hubbell had been regularly 
appointed commander of the boat, every possible preparation 
was made for a’ formidable and. successful resistance of the 

anticipated attack. The nine men;were divided -into three 
watches for the night, which were alternately to continue awake 
and be on the look out for two hours at a time.. The arms on 
board, which consisted principally of old muskets much out of 
order, were collected, loaded, and put in the best possible con- 
dition for service., At about sunset on that day,the 23d of March, 
1791, our party overtook a fleet of six boats descending the 
river in company, and intended to have continued with them, 
but as their passengers seemed to be more disposed to dancing 
than fighting, and as, soon after dark, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of captain Hubbell, they commenced fiddline 
and drinking instead of preparing their arms and taking the ne- 
cessary rest preparatory to battle, it was wisely considered more 
fazardous to be m such company than to be’ alone. It was 
therefore determined to proceed rapidly forward by aid of the 
oars and to leave those thoughtless fellow travellers behind. 
One of the boats however, belonging to the fleet, commanded 
by a captain Greathouse, adopted the same plan and for awhile 
kept up with captain Hubbell, but all its crew at length falling 
asleep, that boat also ceased to be propelled by the oars, and 
captain Hubbeli aud his party proceeded steadily forward @/one. 

Early in the night.a canoe was dimly seen floating down the 
river, in which were probably Indians reconnoitering; and oth- 
er evident indications were observed of the neighbourhood and 
hostile intentions of a formidable party of savages. 

It was now agreed, that should the attack, as was probable, 
be deferred till morning, every man should be up before the 
dawn in order to make as great a show as possible of numbers 
and of strength; and that, whenever the action should take 
place, the women a and children should lie down on the cabin 
floor and be ees das well as they could by the trunks and 
other baggage , yhich might be placed: around them. In this 
perilous situation they contined during the night, and the 
captain, who had not slept more than one hour since he left 
Pittsburgh. was too deeply impressed with the imminent dan- 
eer W hich surrounded thein to obtain any rest at that time. 

Just as day light began to appear in the east, and before the 
men were up and at their posts agreeably to arrangement, a 
voice al some distance below themina plain tive tone repeated- 
Jy solicited the in to come on shere as there were some white 
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prrsons who wished to obtain a passage in their boat. This 
the captain very naturally and correctly concluded to be an 
Indian artifice, and its only effect was to rouse the men and 
place every one on his guard. The voice of entreaty was soon 
changed into the language of indignation and insult, and the 
sound of distant paddles announced the approach of the savage 
foe. At length three Indian canoes were seen through the mist 
of the morning rapidly advancing. With the utmost coolness 
the captain and his companions preparedto receive them. The 
chairs, tables, and other incumbrances were thrown into the 
river, in order to clear the deck for action. Every man 
took his positien, and was ordered not to fire till the sav- 
ages had approached so near, that, (to use the words of 
captain Hubbell,) “the flash from the guns might singe their 
eye brows;” and a special caution was given, that the men 
should fire successively, so that there might be no inter- 
val. Onthearriv 1 ot the canoes, they were found to cgon- 
tain about twenty five or thirty Indianseach. As soon as they 
had approached within the reach of musket shot, a general fire 
was given from one of them, which wounded Mr. Tucker 
through the hip so severely that “hisleg hung only by the 
flesh,”’ and shot Mr. Light jugt below his ribs. The three ca- 
noes placed themselves at the bow, stern, and on the right side 
of the boat, so that they had an opportunity of raking in every 
direction. The fire now commenced from the boat, and had a 
powerful effect in checking the confidence and fury of the In- 
dians. Thecaptain, after firing his own gun, took up that of 
one ofthe wounded men, raised it to his shoulder and was 
about to discharge it when a ball came and took away the lock; 
he coo'ly turned round, seized a brand of fire from the kettle 
which served for a caboose, and applying it to the pan, discharg- 
ed the piece with effect. A very regular and constant fire was 
now kept up on both sides. The captain was justin the act of 
raising his gun a third time, when a ball passed through his 
right arm, and fora moment disabled him. Scarcely had he 
recovered from the shock and re-acquired the use of his hand, 
which had been suddenly drawn uf by the wound, when he ob- 
served the Indians in one of the canoes just about to board the 
boat in its bow, where the horses were placed belonging to the 
party. So near had they approached, that some of them had ac- 
tually seized with their hands the side of the boat. Severely 
wounded as he was, he caught up a pair of horsemen’s pistols 
and rushed forward to repel the attempt at boarding. On his 
approach the Indians fell back, and he discharged a pistol with 
effect atthe foremost man, After firing the second pistol, he 
found himself without arms, and was compelled to retreat; but 
stepping back upon a pile of small wood which had been pre- 
pared for burning in the kettle, the thought struck him, that it 
7 
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misht be made use of in repelling the foe,and he continued for 
some time to strike them with it so forcibly and actively that 
they were unable to enterthe boat, and at length he wounded 
one of them so severely that with a yell they suddenly gave way. 
All the canoes instantly discontinued the contest and directed 
their course to captain Greathouse’s boat which was then in 
sight. Here a striking contrast was exhibited to the firmness 
and intrepidity which had just been displayed. Instead of res 

sisting the attack, the people on board of this boat retired to the 
cabin in dismay. The Indians entered it without opposition, and 
rowed it tothe shore, where they instantly killed the captain ahd 
a lad of about fourteen years of age. The women they placed in 
the centre of their canoes, and, manning them with fresh hands, 
again pursued captain Hubbell and party. A melancholy al- 
ternative now presented itself to these brave but almost des- 
ponding men, either to fall a prey to the savages themselves, or 
to run the risk of shooting the women, who had _ been placed in 
the canoes in the hope of deriving protection from their pres- 
ence. But “self preservation is the first law of nature,’”? and 
the captain very justly remarked, there would not be much hu- 
manity in preserving their lives at such a sacrifice, merely that 
they might become victims of savage cruelty at some subse- 
quent period. 

There were now but four men left on board of captain Hub- 
bell’s boat, capable ofdefending it, and the captain himself was 
severely wounded in two places. The second attack, however, 
was resisted with almost incredib!e firmness and vigour. When- 
ever the Indians would rise to fire, their opponents would com- 
monly give them the first shot, which in almost every instance 
would prove fatal. Notwithstanding the disparity of numbers, 
and the exhausted condition of the defenders of the beat, the In- 
dians at Jength appeared to despair of success, and the canoes 
successively retired to the shore. Justas the last one was de- 
parting, captain Hubbell called to the Indian, who was standing 
inthe stern, and on his turning round, discharged his piece at 
him. When the smoke which for a moment obstructed the 
vision was dissipated, he was seen lying on his back, and ap- 
peared to be severely, perhaps mortally wounded. 

Unfortunately the boat now drifted near to the shore where 
the Indians were collected, and a large concourse, proba- 
bly between four and five hundred, were seen running down on 
the bank. Ray and Plascut, the only men remaining unhurt, 
were placed at the oars, and as the boat was not more than twen- 
ty yards from shore, it was deemed prudent for all to lie down 
in as safe a position as possible and attempt to push for- 

vard with the utmost practicable rapidity. While they con- 
tinued in this situation, nine balls were shot into one oar, and 
ten into the other, without wounding the rowers, who were 
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hidden from view and protected by the side of the boat and the 
blankets inits stern. During this dreadful exposure to the fire 
of the savages, which continued about twenty minutes, Mr. Kil- 
patrick observed a particuiar Indian, whom he thought a favour- 
able mark for his rifle, and, notwithstanding the solemn warn< 
ing of captair. Hubbell, rose to shoot him. He immediately 
zeceived a ball in his mouth, which passed out at the back part of © 
his head, and was almost instantaneously shut through the heart, 
He fell among the horses that about the same time were k.lled, 
and presented to his afflicted daughters and fellow travellers, who 
were witnesses of the awful oc. urrence, a spectacle of horror 
which we need not further attempt to describe. 

The boat was now providentially and suddenly carried out in- 
to the middle of the stream and taken by the current beyond the 
reach of the enemies’ balls. Our little band, reduced as they 
were in numbers, wounded, afflicted, and almost exhausted by 
fatigue, were still unsubdued in spirit, and being assembled in 
all their strength, men, women and children, with an appear- 
ance of triumph gave three hearty cheers, calling to the Indians 
to come on again if they were fond of the sport. 

Thus ended this awful conflict, in which out of nine men, 
two only escaped unhurt. Tucker and Kilpatrick were killed 
on the spot, Stoner was morta'ly wounded and died on his ar- 
rival at Limestone, and all the rest, excepting Ray and Plascut, 
were severely wounded. The womeu and children were all un- 
injured, excepting a little son of Mr. Piascut, who after the bat- 
tle was over came to the captain and with great coolness request- 
ed him to take a ball out of his head. On examination it ap- 

eared that a bullet which had passed through the side of the boat 
Pad penetrated the forehead of this little hero, and remained 
under the skin. The captain took it out, and the youth, ob- 
serving “ that is not all,” raised his arm, and exhibited a piece 
of bone at the point of his elbow, which had been shot off and 
hung only by the skin. His mother exclaimed, “why did 
you not tell me of this?”’ “Because,” he coolly replied, “the 
captain directed us to be silent during the action, and I thought 
you would be likely to make a noise if I told you.” 

The boat made the best of its way down the river, and the 
object was to reach Limestone that night. The captain’s arm 
had bled profusely, and he was compelled to close the sleeve of 
his coat in order to retain the blood and stop its effusion. In 
this situation, tormented by excruciating pain and faint through 
loss of blood, he was under the necessity of steering the boat 
with his left arm, till about ten o’clock that night, when he was 
relieved by Mr. William Brooks, who resided on the bank of 
the river, and who was induced by the calls of the suffering par- 
ty to come out tot.eir assistance. By his aid, and that of some 
ether persons who were in the same manner brought to their re. 
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lief, they were enabled to reach Limestone about twelve o’clock 
that night. 

Immediately on the atrival of Mr. Brooks, captain Hubbell, 
relieve’ from labourand responsibility, sunk under the weight 
of pain and fatigue, and became for a while totally insensible.— 
When the boat reached Limestone, he found himself unable to 
walk, and was obliged to be carried up to the tavern. Here he 
had his wound dressea and continued several days until he ac- 
quired sufficient strength to proceed homewards. 

On the arrival of our party at Limestone, they found a consid- 
erable force of armed men, about to march against the same In- 
dians, from whose attacks they had so severely suffered. They 
now learned, that the Sunday prec: ding, the same party of sav- 
ages had cut offa detachment of men ascending the Ohio from 
fort Washington at the mouth of Licking river, and had killed 
with their tomahawks, without firing a gun, twenty one out of 
twenty two men of which the detachmeni consisted. 

Crowds of people, as might be expected, came to witness the 
boat which had been the scene of so much heroism and such 
horrid carnage, and to visit the resolute little band by whom 
it had been so gallantly and perseveringly defended. On exam- 
ination it was found that the sides wef the boat were literally fil- 
Jed with bullets and with bullet holes. There was scarcely a 
space of two feet square in the part above water, which had aot 
either a ball remaining in it or a hole through which a ball had 

assed. Some persons who had the curiosity to count the num- 
bie of holes in the blankets whlch were hung up as curtains in 
the stern of the boat, affirmed that in the space of five feet 
square there were one hundred and twenty two. Four horses 
out of five werekilled, and the escape of the fifth amidst such 
a shower of balls appears almost miraculous. 

The day after the arrival of captain Hubbell and his compan- 
ions, the five remaining boats, which they had passed on the 
night preceding the battle, reached Limestone. Those on 
board remarked that during the action they distinctly saw the 
flashes, but could not hear the reports of the guns. The In- 
dians, it appears, had met with too formidable a resistance from 
a single boat io attack a fleet, and suffered them to pass unmo- 
lested: and since that time, it is believed that no boat has been 
assailed by Indianson the Ohio. 

The force, which marched out to disperse this formidable bo- 
dy of savages, discovered several Indians dead on the shore 
near the scene of action. They also found the bodies of cap- 
tain Greathouse and several others, men, women and chi dren, 
whe had been on board of his boat. Most of them appeared to 
have been whiffied io death, as they were found stripped, tied te 
trees, and marked with the appearance of lashes, and large rods 
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which seemed to have been worn with use were observed lying 
near them. 

Such is the plain narrative of a transaction, that may serve 
asa specimen of the difficulties and dangers, to which, but a 
few years since, the inhabitants of this now flourishing and 
beautifu: country were constantly exposed. We have several 
other accounts of a somewhat similar nature in reserve, which 
in due season we shall lay before our readers, and we hope to 
be enabled, by the assistance of those who are personally ac- 
quainted with t!e facts, to preserve in our pages the remem- 
brance of most of those toils, and dangers, and heroic exploits, 
for which the early settlers of Kentucky and other parts of the 
western country were so eminently distinguished. E. 


—t GD /_~—- 
ON EDUCATION IN THE WESTERN STATES. 


Some remarks on the education of this portion of our coun- 
try are required by our common inte.est. ‘There are some con- 
siderab e errors which need to be corrected, and many inade- 
quate notions which ought to be enlarged. Parents have a 
great desire to give, and children to receive, the advantages of 
learning and science, and the impulses upon this subject are as 
good here as in any part of the United States; but the means, 
so far as books, apparatus, teachers, and institutions are con- 
cerned, are much less than they are in some other places. All 
the privations which we have suffered, and which we are still 
suffering, in regard to our education, are indeed rapidly di- 
minishing, and giving place to increasing facilities and advan- 
tages. Our population has multiplied, and our property accu- 
mulated, to such a degree, that we not only have an ample fieid 
for our talents, but for those of the most promising and enter- 
prising young men from the Atlantic States. We are ceas- 
ing to feel like colonists who have left the mother country and 
the delights of home, and who always look back for the inven- 
tions and improvements which socicty is expected to introduce. 
We are thinking for ourselves, and beginning to adapt our poli- 
cy to our condition which we understand much better than we 
have done heretofore. Our strength and resources are rapid- 
ly developing their extent and variety under new and inter- 
esting aspects. Instead of deceiving our hopes with calcula- 
tions of commercial advantages, so unsuited to our interior 
world, we appear to have opened our eyes, almost at the same 
Moment, and in distant sections of the west, without any other 
aid than a common interest, upon the importance of manufac- 
tures, and the evils which we have incurr-d by neglecting 
them. Itis the general sentiment, forced upon us by the ob- 
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servation of every man, that too much of our population has 
been mercantile; that too many foreign goods have been 
brought into the country; that a paper currency is an evil chief. 
ly because it has promoted this system of action; that we ought 
to have worked our own raw materials into articles for general 
use; and that we ought not to have attempted, in the beginning 
of our manufacturing career, such great and expensive estab- 
lishments as are fitted only to an old state of society, where the 
modes of labor are settled, and sudden changes cannot defeat 
the calculations of judgment. The establishments should have 
been small at first, and the capital employed should have been 
Riven principally to the end and not to the means. The transi- 
tion might then have been gradual from the use of foreign goods 
to the use of our own. It must now be much more rapid. 

Something must occur in regard to education similar to that 
which has occurred in regard to manufactures. We must see 
our wants, before we can judiciously and effectually supply 
them. Some ofthese wants we will point out. 

Our ideas of an education are inadequate as they regard the 
student, the amount of learning and science expected, the num<« 
ber of books required at a seminary, the extent of apparatus, 
the variety of professors, and the time necessary to complete an 
academic course. This remark is true in every part of the u- 
nion, but it is particularly true in this part. Boys are to be put 
early to study. It is impossible to wait for them to have judg- 
ment enough to determine upon the best mode of education for 
themselves, without sacrificing a very valuable portion of life, 
a portion which cannot be spared with impunity. Parents are, 
from the nature of the case, the agents of their children as it 
regards this important purpose, and must decide for them what 
use they shall make of a considerable number of their first 
years. To refuse to do this is an act of treachery tewards our 
offspring which ought not lightly to be forgiven. The best 
time for the study of language is, without any doubt, in child- 
hood. The memory is then active, and the other faculties are 
too immature for the services whlch they will be called upon to 
render in after life. When the mind has been accustomed to 
the pleasure and glory of invention, of analysis, of original and 
independent thinking, of the full use ofits various powers, it 
cannot consent to go back and thumb a lexicon for the daily 
drill of a school book ina dead language. We must learn vo- 
cabularies when we are young. The philosophy of language 
we may pursue afterwards. This is deep and interesting e- 
nough to satisfy the strongest minds. Every young man, who 
attends to the sciences first, and then undertakes to learn the 
languages, will repent of his course. The testimony of all well 
educated communities agrees in this fact. It is supported by 
the order, in which our faculties are unfolded, and our pleas- 
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ures increased. It ought not to be required that we should 
speak with hesitation on this point. | The experience of ages 
is sufficient to justify the tone of decision. We must have tools 
before we can work. We must employ our senses before our 
minds can be stored with ideas. We must have words before we 
can talk or write. We must have the same words with others 
before we can give them our thoughts, or receive theirs. We 
must understand the languages, in which books of literature 
and science are printed, before we are furnished with a key to 
knowledge, even after we have entered alibrary, and the lore 
of ages is spread around us. 

It is however a great mistake to suppose, that the chief value 
of an acquaintance with other laaguages than our own lies in 
the ability to read foreign books, English is made up of more di- 
alects than any other tongue in the world, and no man can be 
master of it without knowing several of them. We can indeed 
obtain a sufficient acquaintance with our language to be very 
respectable and useful citizens, to be good practical thinkers, 
and even to be eloquent speakers; but not to be critics, not to 
be teachers, not to have a’fine tact in the choice of words, not 
to be aware of corruptions and of the best mode cf prevention 
or removal, not to furnish the aids of grammars and dictiona- 
ries to the inquiries of others, and not to be in short accom- 
plished scholars. It is not true that all the valuable works, 
which we ought to have, are translated into English; but if it 
were, this would not excuse us for neglecting the study of lan- 
guages, when we have the opportunity to learn them, and 
mean to be considered as literary men. Etymology carries us 
immediately and constantly out of our ewn tongue, and no 
mere English student can pursue this branch of inquiry. A 
critical taste in composition cannot be formed without an ac- 
quaintance with Greek and Latin. ‘These mustbe studied in or- 
der to support our claims to the character of philologists. 
Horne Tooke has demonstrated that Saxon, and still other dia- 
lects, are indispensable to a thorough investigation even of our 
particles. Twenty distinct sources for the present English vo- 
cabulary are enumerated by some writers. The question of pu- 
rity with us isa totally distinct one from what it was with the 
Greeks and Romans. The former allowed no words to be pure 
but those ef Greek origin. The latter allowed Greek to be 
added to their own, but excluding al! others. We must admit 
all the languages of Europe, and even some of the languages 
ofthe aborigines of our own country, to assist in determining 
what shall.constitute purity in English. Were it possible fora 
man to be once well acquainted with the dialects, which are the 
sdurces of our language, and afterwards be unable to translate 
a single passage from any one of them, he would still have a 
power anda taste in the use of words in his yernacular tongue, 
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which he never could have obtained in any other way. He, who 
has made himself acquainted with the dead languages, can al- 
ways tell, from the style of another, whether jie also has studi- 
ed them or not. 

But we pursue this inquiry no further. All the colleges 
and universities in our country demand a knowledge of Greek 
and Latin as an indispensable condition of the bestowmen: of a 
degree. This alone is reason sufficient to secure for them pub- 
lic respect, and ought to have its prop. rinfluence upen public 
opinion. We have no disposition to contend that our scholars 
ought at present to become manufacturers of grammars and 
lexicons for any language but our own. These we can get 
from Europe, and can translate them from German or Latin 
when we do not find them in English. We ought however to 
be capable of making grammars and _ lexicons hereafter, if occa- 
sion should require them at our hands. Until this occasion hap- 
pens, we ought not to make it an objection to American |ileras 
ture, that we have not a race of scholars devoted to the refine- 
ments of criticism. The time willcome when we shall write 
and adopt our own books in our public institutions, and free 
ourselves from this species of dependence upon Great Britain. 
The insults, which foreigners are continually heaping upon us, 
will contribute toward this end. Even ourown citizens, when 
they are abroad, sometimes slander us, and grossly carricature 
our literary taste and condition. Blackwood’s Magazine, print- 
ed at Edinburgh, has done its part in this work of misrepresen- 
tation. But it ought to be our business to glean instruction, 
from the slanders of our enemics, andto make falsehood itself 
tributary to our improvement. Our cnemies often fasten upon 
the real defects of our state of society, and of our literature, al- 
though they magnify and color them according to their capri- 
ces, and hardly preserve likeness enough for strangers to form 
any just idea of the original. 

Considering the objects, which our country has been obliged 
heretofore to pursue, our learning has been adapted to our con- 
dition and wants. We have now arrived at a period, when our 
literature ought to be far better, and the causes are already in 
operation which will make itso. The activity and powers of 
the American mind are equal to those of -any other, as is 
proved by its success in every thing to which it has devoted 
itself. But notwithstanding our capacity for any measure 
and variety of improvement, we are, as scholars, inferior to 
those of Europe who are our inferiors in vigor of mind. We 
must raise ourstandard of literature, and introduce the necessary 
books into the libraries of our colleges and universities, and we 
shall then show that we are as able to understand them with 
critical accuracy as any peoplein the world. The number of 
myentions in our country, amd the rapid progress which useful 
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science is making among us, are sure indications and a satis- 
factory pledge of our future success in an equal degree to gny 
of our rivals. 

There are however many erroneous impressions and habits 
to be removed, especially in this region, before we shall study 
to the best slvaptase: Our young men are all in a most unfor- 
tunate hurry to finish what they call their education, and to get 
into active life. This spirit of haste is almost universal, both 
with the parents and the children, and produces some a the 
worst effects. A scrafi-education, snatched from a few months 
of study under all the disadvantages of a want of preparation jn 
the first place, and of mechod and means in the second, must 
forever subject aman to embarrassments of the most painful 
kind when he contends with the regularly and thoroughly in- 
structed. - The period, at which boys want to enter the univer- 
sity, is altogether too early. They should be kept much long- 
er at the study of languages in preparatory schools, and then 
they will be qualified to attend to the sciences with advantage, 
and without distraction. There is a vast deal of false shame 
among the-young men when they are found in college at the 

age of eighteen, nineteen, or twenty. They all want to be 
eraduated at a time when they ought to enter the university. 
Sixteen is a good age for admission; seventeen is better; eight-, 
ecn is very well; nineteen is liable to no considerable objections; 
end twenty ought not to be viewed as an insuperable obstacle. 
The age of twenty five is early enough for any young man to 
enter a profession. The letters of an English barrister to a stu- 
dent in law advise him to continue his studies to the age of 
thirty, and then to commence practice in his profession. The. 
had consequences of admitting very young men to the active du-- 
ties and responsibility of either law, physic, or divinity, are 
numerous and important. Their educatign generally ceases at 
this period, and they form an unfortunate”style and a perverse. 
iaste, while they are left the victims of an imperfect, miscella- 
neous and vaccillating course of thinking and acting. The 
want of a familiar know ledge of general principles and of ele- 
mentary systems, especially in political economy, is felt, to an 
‘arming extent, in the deliberations and results of our state 
iegislatures.. Expedients are perpetually adopted, and all faif 
in succession, while no general po olicy is tried upon the settled 


maxims of asafe government. <A better early education would 
ud powerfully in remedying this evil. 

Sor young men are not only prepared very imperfectly for 
<ne+University, but they come from all sorts of teachers, and 


ne with them every variety of pronunciation and of literary 
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Latin, Greek, and the living languages should always be first 
taken up, and belles letters and the sciences afterwards. A 
sufficient acquaintance with Eng lish to read it fluently, and with 
yerfect ease, is of course an indispensable pre-requisite. But 
the study of philasophical English grammar is to come after 
the languages have generally been obtained. We have some 
teachers of eminence in this portion of the country, mech accom- 
plished in the languages, and who do themselves and their pu- 
pills honor. But too many of our teachers advise parents and 
boys not to learn Greek, and thus subject them to great disad- 
vantages afterward when they are obliged to go back in thei 
course and bring up what they had so injudiciously neglected. 
No teacher is to be allowed to be a guide, in this respect, fow 
tfiose who are to receive degrees in our colleges, if he dissuades 
his pupils from the study of Greck. Even an A. B. is not con 
Yerred in any institution in the United States, as far as we know, 
without a knowledge, or a pretended knowledge, of this lan- 
suage. We are not going into an argument ta show the im- 
portance of Greek to the scholar, the critic, the ctymologist, 
the orator, - man of taste, or the man of science. It is cnoug eh 
that all our institutions unite in requiring it of every student, 
The gre vat body of our people must be business-men. It is 
night that t! hey shouldbe so. But we also want some scholars wi 
ynen of scienge, not only for the ornament, but for the use and 
the practical improvement of the community, Very n iany Q* 
our young men are given up to an idle and injurious life, who 
ought to be be nefitting society by their learning or their scien- 
tific attainments. This is an age when science is showing its 
uses in the ordinary relatgons of mankind. Mandfactories, le- 


bor saving machines, economical improvements ia fire places 


und stoves, che application of chemistry to agriculture and the 


upts, the facilities of travelling, and indeed all the departments 
of soeicty, wi heth er orisamental or uSeful, are digsplaving the tri- 


umphs of — nce and demonstrating the progressi ; melio- 
ration of the ndition and character ofthe human family. 
ih mew states, towns and institutions are too Daptto be jealous 
ofeach other, and, for want of union and co-cpcration, to defeat 
the useful ends which all propose. ‘Fhis evil will decrease as 
iowns acquire a more established character, and their respec 
uve advantages become properisonedt, understood, art freely 
cilowed by cach other. TElementary schocls and academies 
sught to be distributed through the state; but public patrowage 
ad the population are not su ficient to support more than ~ 
niversity, even if they be sufficient, and at tae same time wil- 
.to do that. The means of a rood education at any cone 
j as are very expensive and require a large.capital when build 
ves, books, apparatus, and prefessors are taken into the ac- 
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best in the UnitedStates. That of the Vatican consists of 530,000 
volumes; others have 500,000, and 200,000 volumes. The larg- 
est library among us amounts to about 30,000, and those ofour 
colleges run from. 6,000 through 3,000 dewn to 1,000. Ourideas 
of the extent of a library must be very much enlarged before we 
shall be able to collect the literary apparatus absolutely neces 
sary to a finished scholar. 

We want, in our education, accuracy and depth; fewer de- 
claimers and more thinkers; fewer volunteers for six months, or 
a year, and more regular troops devoted to the service for life. 
In our practical establishments of every kind, we ought to have 
some educated men,some acquainted with scientific theories, to 
be associated with the men oflabor and application in the de- 
tails ofexecution. Speculation and experiment should go to- 
gether. Theory and practice should be wedded for ever, antl 
gach contribute to the perfection of the other. Our system af 
education shoukl begin with the mother in her nursefy, and so 
from the tamuly to the district school, then to the high school or 
academy, to the college or university, where graduates should 
be resiaent for several years before they desert it for practice in 
a profession. In this way we should elevate the bar, the medi- 
cal faculty, andthe pulpit. We ought mot however to continue 
the idea any longer that those only are to be educated, who are 
destined for the learned professiens. Our planters, farmers, 
merchants, and the higher orders of mechanics, ought to num- 
ber in their catalogues many men of letters, and particularly of 
science. The population of a tgee country like this should be 
extensively educated in all its departments, if we nrean to secure 
the blessings of liberty, civilor religious, U. 


LiTHOGRAPHY. 


We do not intend at present to say much respecting the lie 
thographic art. Our principal object in noticing it is, to ex- 
press our conviction of its importance amd to sugmest our hopes 
owl intentions in relation to it. Tt may not perhaps be known 
.o our readers generally that an invention has been made by 2 
‘itizen of Prague in Bohemia, by which, without the laborious 
vad expensive process of engraving, accurate aud elegant cop- 
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res of dpawings to an almost-untimited nunrber m ay be taken. 
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Phe sketch, of which impressions art to be-made, nust be drawn 
Lament plece of limestone, such as may be procured in Ken- 


atky, witha c omposition prepared for the purpose. The stone 

must th cn be covered with water, which will be ab jovtanel by 
hose partsonly that ar os from the composition. Engravers’ 
iy yust next beanpnlied- a printer’sb all and tt will adgerc 
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onlyto the dry places where the drawing has been made. From 
this an impression may be taken which will be an accurate and 
beautiful copy of the original. , 

The advantages of this discovery are obvious. It will abve 
the labour, the delay, and the expense of engraving. It will 
furnish the most perfectly correct copies, without the possibili- 
ty ofanerror. To us, in thisinterior part of the country,where 
engravers are so few, the art, if we can bring it to any tolerable 
degree of perfection here, will be invaluable. Fortunately we 
have in Kentucky the peculiar sort of stone which is necessary, 
equal, we believe, in quality to that which is made use of by the 
German artists, and which is found at Munich. Mr. Clifford of 
this town sent to Philadelphia, for the purposes of experi- 
ment, some stone which he procured in the neighbourhoot of 
Frankfort, and it has béen found to succeed admirably well.— 
The composition we can without difficulty learn to make, and 
we see no reason why we should not be able, by a little exertion 
and the requisite perséverance,to furnish as admirable specimens 
of lithographic drawing in Kentucky as cen be brought us from 
any partof the world. The experiment at least must be fairly 
tried, and we hope ina few months to present our readers, by 


the aid of this art, what we cannot here expect to procure from | 


the engraver, a representation of some interesting western scen- 
ery or of some of the curious productions of nature in this yet 
unexplored region. EK. 
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On the different Lightnines observed in the western states, hy 

+ 2 5 7 . 

C. S. Rafinesque, Professor of Botany and Natural Histo- 
ry in Transylvenia University. 


IT is well known, that thunder storm’ assume in the Uni- 
ted States a peculiar degree of violence and offer an intense 
display of electrical phenomena, hardly inferior to those of the 
tropical climates, which circumstance has been accounted for 
by the philosopher Volney, under the supposition of an aerial 
stream being propelied into the gulf of Mexico by the trade 
winds of the Atlantic Ocean, through the whole conunent of 
North America (by meeting the obstacle of the lofty Mexican 
mountains) loaded with an excess of electrical fluid, imbibed 
during its long and warm course. To this cause our south-west 
storms, and the south-east storms of the Missouri, may safely 
be ascr@#eds but the summer north-west storms of the western 
country, which are ofien equally violent, cannot properly be- 
long to the same category. We musi account for them by the 
usual polar streams of both hemispheres, rushing towards 
the equator during the summer, loaded with an excess of accu 
mulated polar electricity. 
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electricity usually takes place. Whenever an excess of that 
fluid exists any where, it has a tendency to expand itself and 
seek its equilibrium. This phenomenon happens almost every 
day and every where; mnseen during the day time; but often 
perceptible in the calm nights, and producing the beautitu! 
sheet lichtnings, &c. 

It is my intention to give a concise view of the multifarious 
lightnings, produced by the different modes, directions, and 
shapes of the electrical light, while flashing and seeking its lev- 
el. No where hayel seen a greater variety of them, than in 
the western states. [am not aware that the subject has beok 
fully attended to by any one. It has even been doubted by ma- 
ny philosophers, whether any lightnings did actually rise from 
the earth, notwithstanding many witnesses had asserted the 
fact, to which I can now add my own actual testimony; and they 


dni not appear to know that a discharge of electrical matter ot- 


ten takes place from the ambient air, or is attracted by it; nor 
have they ever thought of comparing with electricity the usual 
light, produced by the meteors called fire-globes, aerolites and 
shooting stars, although no evidence of a disparity can be de- 
tected between them. 

The following modes of electrical flashes have already fallen 
under my observation. 

1. Shark Lightning. Similar to an electrical spark from the u- 
sual machine, course straight and very short; unfrequent, hap- 
pens of course only between two near objects, principally clouds, 
and is commonly without thunder. 

2. Darting Lightning, Similar to the foregoing, differ- 
ing merely by a longer course; but always straight. It is ac. 
companied by thunder, and takes place between the earth and 
clouds, being seldom horizontal or between two clouds. Its 
shape is commonly that of aspark followed by a long lumin 
ous trace. .. 

S. Bail Lightning or real thunderbolt, differs from the fore- 
going by having the shape ofa ball or globe of fire, followed by a. 
large luminous trace and accompanied by violent thunder. 
This description of electrical discharge is the most dangerous. 
Itcommonly falls from clouds and reaches the earth in a straight 
course, often oblique, making a hole where itreaches it. Thur- 


-der-rods are hardly of any avail against it. It has been known 


(in England) to fail on and blow up a powder magazine, where 
two rods were erected. It is very similar to the aerolites and 
globes of fire, differing merely in not leaving a stony deposite 
where it falls. This kind of lightning is unfortunately not un- 


-common in Kentucky, Ohio, &c. 


4. Comet Lightning. I have observed this singular kind on- 
‘y once. It fell with a loud clap of thunder in an oblique di. 
ection, nearly straight, from a heavy cloud to the earth, and 
epneared to be similartoa ball -Hehtping, but it was followed by 
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a lowe trace similar to the tail of a comet, or broader ag it 
receded from the head. It might perhaps be an aerolite; but 
it happened ina storm, among many other kinds of lightning. 

5. Sun Lighining. This happens in can weather, even with- 
out clouds. Itassumes at once the appearance of a bright sun, 
or globe of fire, which sudcenly disappears by a diffusion into 
the ambient air, without having any peculiar direction; when it 
has, and lasts any time, it would be called a globe of fire. 

6. Ster Lightning or shooting stars. A frequent phenome- 
won, certainly electrical, although the elegtrical fluid may be 
éombined with other gasses, as in every othér instance of light~ 
ning. 

7. Common Lightning. This is the most frequent, is al- 
ways accompanied by thurider, and assumes every kind of di- 
rection; but shows itself constantly in a zigzag or*crooked an- 
geulartrace. This trace, as in many other lightnings, may be 
called 

falling or Descending, when it fails from the clouds to the 
earth, either vertically or obliquely; *. 

Ascending or Rising, when it risés from the earth to the 
clouds or the air, &c. 

Horizontal or Lateral, when it goes from one cloud to anoth- 
er, or froma hill to another hill; 

Re-ascending, when it appears falling from a cloud and yet 
reascends to another cloud, withouf reaching the earth, which 
happens rarely, yet I have observed it; but I never yét have 
seen a re-descending lightning. 

8. Lorked Lightning differs from the common lightning. by 

ividing itself in its course. 

9. Sheet Lightning appears at mightand in calm weather, 
with or without clouds, and is a diffused electfical discharge, 
differing from the Sug Lightning by having ao apparent nu- 
cleus, pernaps a concealed one. 

10. Radiant Lightning happens wherthe sheet or sun lieat- 
ning is behind a cloud, wherefore the edge of the cloud. alone 
1s illuminated. It may be callel areolar Lightning, when it 
forms a bright ede¢e tothe cloud, and rediazte lightning, when 
it forms beams of lieht round it. 

Respecting the primordial directions of the lightniags, I coa- 
ceive that sixteen diferent ones muy be enumerated, alihouga 
some have not yet been observed by me. 

From the clouds to the earth or waters, common. 


m « sto the clouds, frequeat, 
S. ve “ to the metcors, ndt yet observed. 


cs « tothe.air: not uairegueatly the sheet 
and radiant livhtaines are discharged in that way. 
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6. Fem the earth to the earth. I have sé¢en an homage! 
lightning discharged from one hill to another. 
7. From the earth tothe meteors, not yet observed. 


8. és “© to the air, common in volcanic eruptigqns. 
9. From the meteors {o the earth, common. 
10. 66 “ to the clouds, unfrequent. 
1k 66 6 to the meteors, ditto; but seen in some — 
vo}canic eruptions. 
z, “6 ‘s to the air, frequent. 
13. From the air to the earth, unfrequent. 
14, “6 “ to the clouds, unfrequent. 
15. <: ‘* to the meteors, unfrequent, 
16. 6“ « to tly air, unfrequent. 


The thunfer is well known to be merely an appendage to 
some lightnings, or the noise produced by the refraction of 
sound in the elastic fiuids of the atmosphere. J need not there- 
fore explain any further their connection. The varicty of sounds 
which it produces, can hardly be reduced to any descriptive 
enumeration: 1 mean however to attempt it at angther time. 
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POETRY. 


a 
abr. ‘Hun, 

‘The foHowing jines, by a lady, have so mypch delicacy of sefitis 
ment and felicity of expressi on that they cannot fail to gratify your read- 
ers. They might | be cons¥dered almost an impromptu, for they “were ¢n- 
tirely composed, and repeated to me, before her pen was put t to paper. On 
the 6th of July 1815, she was riding, at the Close of the day, frorn the east- 
ern side of the Hudson to Albany, in company with several intimate 
friends, sam¢gng whom I had the pleasure tobe one. The evening was re- 
markably fine as we appreached the river, and as the Catskill mountairrs, 
which she had not before seen, rose in ¢heir grandeur upon her view. Whe 
members of the party were all admirers of poetry, and accastomed «ii 
sich occasions to add to their own remarkssomething from tke stores of 
memory. The impressions, produced by tbis interchange of sympatiy 
vnd taste, were too lively and interesting tobe forgotten. On the follow- 
ing cyening, parting with seme cf our friends, we passed from a ito 
carriage to a apr co2@h, and found curselves among ignorant, coarse. 

and disagreeable people. The charm of wrgnarth and of twilight? s con- 
teniplative hour,” was lost upon such minds, and we were, for several rea- 
sons, silent, The coutvast Wes painfully felt at the time, and gave birth 

.o the stanzas which I now send you. The amieble author will excuse 
the hberty which I take in making them public! They were inscribed to 
‘Mr, ++, one of the party, Yours respectfully, v. 


Ii is ntar to the hour when the day will depart: 
How refreshing and sweet is the air at its close! 
How kind the impression it leaves cn the heart, 
‘As more lovely apd genie : at parting its gua + 
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Piiouch sultry its noontide, yet mild its adieu, 
And tender the beams which its blushes bestow, 
_As they kindle thethill-tops with beauty anew, 
And deepen the shade of the valley below. 


Tt is thus that affection at parting will lend 

A new interest to virtues it cherish’d before; 

Will dwell with delight on each charm of a friend, 
AV hile his errors and faults are remember’d no more. 


But O, how unlike to this heavenly hour, 

Are the minds and the faces which round us we see} 
And Nature so lovely, how faints thy power | 
On beings so savage, so foreign from thee! * 


Around thee their eye unobserving may roll; 

On their senses you scarce an impression bestow, 

‘While thy rich world of wonders, address’d to the soul, 
Isthat holy of holies they never can know. 


No chord in their bosom responds to thy power; 

‘Thou art sacred to souls like thyself that have k nownhy 
With the pure light of heaven to kindle the hour, 
And give to each object the hué of their own. 


In the last evening’s rays not more soft was thy smile; 
Not imore tender the touches that made out tay form, 
Nor sweeter the fragrance, breathed round us the whiilg, 
As thy blue hills, O Hudson, grew misty and warm. 


But tien every bosom was touched with thy fire; 
pix rich seem’d thy purple, and safter thy green; 
And alive to the rapture thy beauties inspire, 
by ery chord in our hearts was attun’d to the scene. 

4 
Then O ******, thy warm heart and elegant mind 
Disclos’d evéry peint where this beauty'was thrown: 
ELere friendship, and science, and taste were combined, 
And philosephy gave to the whole its fine tone. 


© Nature so lovely, how much you bestow, 
When refinement and feeling partake of the view, 
Trr 

vy hen syrapathy blends with thy sunsetting glow, 


sind iriends, whom we cherish, can dwell on you too’ 
M. 


ve, 10th line fi 1¢ bottom, for destruction 
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